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The  Duke  of  York's  Tour  of  the  Empire. 


The  panoramic  view  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is 
being  presented  in  such  vivid  colouring  to  its  future  King 
and  Queen,  in  their  comet-like  circuit  of  the  world,  should 
produce  an  educational  as  well  as  a  pleasure-giving  result 
upon  its  central  figures. 

The  rapid  diffusion — throughout  the  most  remote, 
as  well  as  the  most  central  settlements  of  the  British 
people — of  the  sentiment  of  Imperial  Unity,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  South  African  war,  has  had  the  Bame 
effect  upon  the  Empire  as  the  act  of  re-hooping  upon  a 
bulging  hogshead  of  fine  wine  :  for  not  only  has  the  Union 
Jack  acquired  in  the  lieart  of  every  British  subject  a  new 
and  more  thrilling  significance  than  before,  but  the  insti- 
tution of  Royalty  itself  is  now  seen  to  have  a  higher  and 
more  useful  purpose  in  binding  the  Empire  together  with 
one  dominant  national  sentiment. 

We  look  to  those  who  constitute  the  central  circle 
of  British  sovereignty  for  a  recognition  of  this  fact  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  regal  functions ;  and  they  will, 
no  doubt,  realise  the  need  for  keeping  themselves  ac- 
quainted in  the  future  with  the  most  outlying  portions  of 


their  stupendous  Imperial  proprietary.  The  tour  of  the 
globe  which  is  now  in  progress  has  doubtless  produced  in 
the  mind  of  our  future  King  and  Emperor  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibilit}-.  as  well  as  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  at 
the  contemplation  of  his  prospective  occupancy  of  a 
throne  that  stands  at  the  apex  of  an  Empire  of  fifty 
millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  men  and  women,  and  three 
hundred  millions  of  less  kindred  nationalities,  who  glory 
in  their  subject  citizenship. 

The  meteoric  character  of  this  brilliant  pageant,  by 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  seas  and  oceans  are  being  traversed, 
and  continents  crossed  and  encircled,  that  required  cen- 
turies of  pionejering  toil  and  danger  to  discover,  to  navi- 
gate, and  to  explore,  produces  in  the  imagination  a  sense 
of  wonder  at  the  progressive  domination  of  mind  over 
matter  ;  and  this,  too,  we  may  conclude,  is  all  fully  realised 
by  our  visitors  who  have  enjoyed  so  manj'  brilliant  results 
of  the  enterprise,  effort  and  ingenuity  of  oiu'  race. 

The  diversity  of  climate  and  climatic  conditions, 
through  which  our  Roval  visitors  have  already  travelled, 
and  will  yet  have  to  pass  in  their  magical  toiir,  must 
deeply  impress  them  with  the  wonderful  variety  of  the 
Empire's  industrial  resources  :  and  it  is  to  be  desired 
that,  in  looking  at  it  all  from  their  own  citadel  of  worldly 
sufficiency,  they  may  observe  and  understand  the  seething 
stiniggle  for  existence  which  operates  everywhere  among 
a  free  and  self-helping  people,  such  as  they  "will  some  day 
be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Monarchs. 

A  full  realisation  of  this  inevitable  "competition." 
which  operates  throughout  a  great  part  of  most  men's 
lives,  but  from  which  the  Royal  visitors  themselves  are 
happily  and  appropriately  exempt,  should  enable  them  to 
more  clearly  realise  the  advantages  of  civil  freedom, 
in  aiding  each  unit  of  so  huge  and  complex  a 
national  organization  to  evolve  from  within  himself 
the  best  results  of  the  "talents"  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted.  We  may  hope,  also,  that  our  august  visitors 
have  been  able  to  put  a  proper  value,  in  the  Carlylean 
sense,  upon  the  gaudy  pageant  with  which  they  have  every- 
where been  welcomed,  and  to  see  beneath  tiie  fading  gar- 
lands, the  gorgeous  display  of  flag  and  banner,  the  garish 
lights,  the  plaster  arches — as  do  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
ciLizens  of  the  Empire — a  genuine  sentiment  of  reverence 
and  reepect  for  the  living  symbol  of  government,  from 
which  all  subordinate  regulating  forces  radiate.  If  our 
Royal  visitor  and  future  King  has  discerned  this  work-a- 
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day  truth  beneath  tlie  veneer  of  symbolic  show,  he  has 
certainly  caught  the  real  spirit  of  our  rejoicings,  and 
grasped  the  central  truth  of  Empire. 

And  to  tiun  from  the  broader  and  dccjier  significance 
of  the  Royal  visit  to  the  question  of  personality,  it  ."s 
surely  a  subject  for  congratulation  and  Imperial  rejoicing 
that  every  observant  citizen,  who  has  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  even  a  passing  personal  recognition  from  his  Royal 
Highness,  has  been  instantly  impressed  with  his  manhood, 
his  absolute  natui'alness,  his  keenness  of  observation,  ana 
his  wholesomeness  of  outlook  in  regard  to  all  that  is 
passing  before  him  :  and  that  all  who  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  personality  have  been  struck  with 
his  absolute  freedom  from  the  sort  of  class  view  of  men 
and  things  that  might  seem  inseparable  from  so  exalted  a 
position,  and  so  "separate'"  a  social  status  as  that  which  he 
must  necessarily  occupy.  It  is,  indeed,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  to  say  that  His  Royal  Highness's  whole  con- 
duct throughout  his  brilliant  and  bewildering  tour  has 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  the  world,  who  keeps  his  eyes  and 
his  ears  open,  and  his  mind  in  wholesome  working  order ; 
so  that  whenever  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  fill  the  highest  position  in  the  British  Empire,  he 
will,  without  resort  to  any  fiction  of  sovereignty,  be  found 
to  possess  a  full  share  of  the  simple  greatness  of  his  revered 
grandmother,  as  well  as  to  have  inherited  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  his  deservedly  esteemed  sire. 

The  Australian  people  are  familiar  with  the  hack- 
neyed objections  to  the  institution  of  Royalty,  which  find 
expression  among  half-informed  people,  and  have  their 
origin  in  a  partial  study  of  early  history,  and  a  corres- 
ponding disregard  for  the  altered  conditions  of  modern 
times  and  circumstances;  but  increased  knowledge  and  a 
wider  survey  of  human  affairs  show  that  where  the  advan- 
tages of  a  crowned  head  to  the  body  politic  can  be  com- 
bined with  a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  people,  the  institution  becomes  one  of  their  most 
valuable  bulwarks.  These  latter  conditions  were  fully 
recognised  by  Her  late  Majesty,  and  are  clearly  realized 
in  onr  present  King ;  and  we  have,  happily,  every  assur- 
ance that  our  Royal  visitor  will  carefully  follow  their 
example. 


Federal  Factories  Legislation. 


We  had  occasion  in  oiir  last  issue  to  take  exception  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Deakin),  in  a  joint  endeavour-,  with  another  Victorian 
representative,  to  devise  a  scheme  for  handicapping  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  certain  States — not  compre- 
hensively, and  in  a  federal  sense,  but  in  a  special  and  aif- 
ferential  manner — by  applying  to  them  the  various  restric- 
tive conditions,  under  its  Factories  Act,  which  already 
obtain  in  Victoria,  and  have  admittedly  placed  the  manu- 
factories of  that  State  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  those  other  States  thus  sought  to  be 
handicapped. 

We  have  heard  no  more  of  that  design,  which  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  characterising  as  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Union,  and  singularly  unbecoming  in  one  whose 
special  province  it  is  to  guard  the  constitutional  unity  of 
all  the  States.  It  was  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Deakin 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  contain  in  its  cate- 
gory of  parliamentary  powers  that  of  legislating  for  the 
regulation  of  factories;  but  as  it  is  always  open  to  the 
States  to  surrender  any  of  their  legislative  powers  to  the 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  Higgins  has  now  set  about  the  more 
legitimate  attempt  to  induce  the  States  as  a  whole  to  hand 
over  that  function  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  with  a  view 


to  passing  a  Factories  Act.  which  shall  apply  to  all  Aus- 
tralia. In  this  way,  those  who  favour  that  class  of  legis- 
lation which  surrounds  the  proprietor  of  a  factory  with 
restrictions  and  penalties,  as  if  he  were  a  slave-driver,  and 
the  employees  themselves,  as  if  thev  were  a  body  of  helpless 
children,  may  be  able  to  test  the  aggregate  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  now  induced  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  resolve  that  in  its  opinion,  "it  is  expedient 
for  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  to  accept,  if  the 
State  Parliaments  see  fit  to  grant  it.  .  .  .  full  powers 
to  make  laws  for  Australia  as  to  the  wages,  and  hours,  and 
conditions  of  labour.  "  Whether  the  State  Parliaments  will 
"see  fit  to  grant  "  such  "full  powers,"  and  in  doing  so,  part 
with  that  which  they  now  possess — for  that  is  a  constitu- 
tional consequence  of  so  granting  them — is  another  ques- 
tion. The  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  "wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  labour  "  in  each  of  the  States  may  be  taken 
to  reflect  the  opinion  of  their  several  peoples  ;  and  it  will 
have  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  State  Parliament  of 
Victoria  once  surrenders  its  rights  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  much 
less  restrictive  supervision  than  exists  at  the  present  time  : 
for  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  New  South  Wales. 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia — in  fact,  in  all  the  other 
States  but  Victoria — may,  and  probably  will,  refuse  to 
put  their  manufacturing  interests  in  leading  strings,  and 
so  curtail  their  freedom  to  develop,  and  to  compete  with 
the  same  industries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  economic  axiom  that  every 
i-estriction  and  every  limitation  applied  in  industry  means 
a  reduced  productive  power ;  and,  though  the  rigid  regula- 
tions and  the  legislative  attempts  to  secure  an  artificial 
wage  in  Victoria  may  benefit  the  "fittest"  workmen  and 
work-women,  they  will  inevitably  lessen  the  employment 
of  the  "less  fit,  "  and,  what  is  even  more  serious,  handicap 
the  whole  of  the  industry  to  which  they  are  applied.   The 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  who  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  schooled  in  the  principles  of  a  free  commerce,  are 
alive  to  these  economic  truisms ;  and  the  Victorian  work- 
ing classes,  who  have  been  strangely  tutored  to  regard  re- 
strictions of  all  kinds  as  conducive  to  industrial  freedom, 
may  find  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  other  colonies  into 
line  with  themselves,  they  will  have  to  fall  into  line  with 
the  other  colonies,  and  become  once  more  exposed  to  those 
wholesome,  but  (to  the  invalid)  trying  tests    of  self-help 
and  individual  or  collective  initiative,  which  are  the  best 
guarantees  for  a  sturdy  national  character.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  action  of  the 
New     South    Wales     Parliament    when     the  question  is 
brought  under  its  notice.      It    is    exceedingly    doubtful 
whether  apart  from  this  particular  subject,     concerning 
which  the  disposition  of  the  other    States    will    be    first 
tested,  there  will  be  any  great  readiness  to  surrender  fur- 
ther legislative  powers  for  any  purpose  whatever  ;  and  the 
doubt  is  greater  in  regard  to  the  particular  proposal  to 
which  we  have  referred.     But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
this  question  which  seems  to  be  overlooked.     It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  any  of  the  State  Parliaments  will  decide 
to  surrender  their  power,  unless  they  have  some  sort  of 
assurance  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  new  power.  So  far,  only  one  branch  of  the 
Legislatui'e  (the  House  of   Representatives)   has   resolved 
"that  it  is  expedient  for  the  Federal  Parliament  to  accept 
full  powers."    It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  also  to 
so  resolve ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  progress  of  this,  the 
first  attempt  to  induce  the  State  Parliaments  to  add  to  the 
legislative  functions  of   the    Commonwealth    Parliament, 
and  reduce  those  of  their  own  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
will  be  full  of  interest  to  every  constitutional  student. 
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Railway  Connecting  Eastern  and  Western  Australia. 

The  Transcontinental  Railway  from   KaJKOorlie  to  Port  Auj^usta. 


Bv  nil-    RkiiiT  IloNorRABLE^SiK  John  Forrkst,  G.C.M.G.,   Ll..n.,   M.I' 


Tlio  politnal  Fodciatioii  of  Australia  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  first  Australian  Parliament  is  eariying  on 
its  legislative  work  at  the  present  time  in  Parliament 
House,  Melbourne. 

This  great  change  has  come  fvbout  without  any  dis- 
turbance whatever,  and  so  quietly,  except  for  the  splendid 
demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  Royal  visit,  that 
it  is  diflicult  as  yet  to  realise  that  it  ha-s  occunvd. 

It  is  marvellous  that  the  Federation  of  Australia 
should  have  been  accomplished  so  quickly  ;  and  the  reason 
must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
people  of  each  State  had  the  opportunity  of 
saying  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  the  Federal  contract  by 
the  referendum.  The  result  of  the  refercndun^  was. 
no  doubt,  influenced  by  sentimental  ideas,  as  well  as 
ambitious  desires  ;  but  underlying  these,  there  was  the 
conviction  that  greater  commercial  prosperity  would  be 
attainable  with  the  whole  of  Australia  to  cater  for,  especi- 
ally if.  by  a  reasonably  protective  tariff,  the  Home  market 
could  be  preserved  for  the  Australian  producer  and  manu- 
facturer. Victoria  wanted  more  free  outlets  for  her  pro- 
duce and  manufact.m-es.  and  wished  to  re-establish  her 
prestige.  New  South  Wales  was  tired  of  admitting  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  her  neighbours  free, 
while  the  same  treatment  was  not  extended  to  her. 
Queensland  wanted  a  monopoly  for  her  sugar  throughout 
Australia,  and  also  free  outlets  for  her  stock.  South  Aus- 
tralia wanted  a  free  market  for  her  flour,  fruit  and  wine. 
Tasmania  wanted  a  free  market  for  her  fruit  and  soil 
products,  and,  besides,  felt  herself  too  close  to  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  to  hold  aloof  and  continue  on  her  own 
account.  Western  Australia  alone,  had  nothing  whatever 
materially  to  gain,  and  a  risk  of  losing  a  great  deal,  by 
joining  the  Federation  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  free  outlet  for 
her  magnificent  timber  may  be  taken  into  account  as  a 

gain. 

Why  did  Western  Australia  join  Federation  will,  of 
course,  be  asked  ?  and  the  answer  is  :  Because  her  people 
wished  to  take  part  in  building  up  an  Australian  nation, 
and  because  they  wished  to  be  more  closely  connected 
wiih  the  rest  of  Australia,  which  was  the  home  of  more 
than  one-half  of  them.  There  were  many  rea.s..ns  for  Wes- 
tern Australia  joining  the  Federation,  but,  unlike  the 
other  States,  they  were  not  reasons  connected  with  com- 
mercial benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  produce  and 
manufactures.  The  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of 
Federation  for  Western  Australia,  which  had  most  weight 
was  the  certainty  of  the  early  connection  oi  the  railway 
systems  of  Western  and  South  Australia  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  1000  miles. 

In  my  address  recommending  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  to  join  Federation  on  18th  July,  1890.  I  laid 
particular  stress  on  that  phase  of  the  quesiion.  I  said:-- 

"It  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  as  under  Federa- 
tion there  is  the  obligation  upon  the  whole  of  Australia  to 


defend  Wi\stern  Australia,  this  .oljligat ion  neccssitateb  that 
there  must  hi'  a  railway  from  KalKoorlie  to  Port  Augusta. 
(t'liiK-rs.)  All  the  principal  public  men  in  Australia  have  stated 
that  such  a  railway  is  indispensable,  and  many  have  plcdsed 
themselves  to  vote  for  it  on  the  very  first  possible  occasion. 
(Applause.)  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  on  what  conditions  that 
work  is  to  bo  carried  out,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  moment.  But  I  consider  that  in  the  very  first 
ses.sion  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  whoever  represents  Western 
Australia  in  that  Parliament,  nm.st  demand  that  it  shall  deal 
with  this  important  question.  (Applause.)  \\  lien  that  railway 
is  built,  as  it  will  bo  built  very  shortly.  I  am  certain — (cheers) 
— what  will  Kremantle  then  be:--  Will  it  not  be  known  as  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  western  .side  of  Australia,  just  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  known  as  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  western  side  of  the 
United  .States  of  America."  When  we  think  of  the  great 
change  that  is  likely  soon  to  occur — with  the  mail  steamers 
calling  at  Freraantle,  with  a  railway  running  through  Perth, 
and  through  the  goldfields  to  all  parts  of  Australia,  with  thou- 
sands annually  visiting  Freniantle,  Perth,  and  the  goldfields, 
who  never  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  us  now,  what  a  new 
vision  arises,  and  what  new  avenues  are  seen  for  trade,  for 
commerce,  and  for  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  colony  ? 
(Applause.) 

I  also  said  in  the  same  speech,  in  regard  to  defence  :• — • 
"Then  there  is  the  provision  that  the  colony  shall  be 
defended.  Some  people  may  think  very  little  of  this  provision, 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  clauses  iu  the 
whole  Bill.  (Applause.)  There  is  no  limiiiiiing  and  hawing 
about  it.  The  Bill  says,  'The  t'ommonHealth  shall  protect  every 
State  against  invasion.'  That  means  that  in  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty  from  without,  every  soldier  and  every  man 
throughout  Australia  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  (Cheers.) 
Some  people  think,  in  times  of  peace,  that  war  will  never 
come,  but  when  we  read  of  occurrences  such  as  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  we  only  heard  of  yesterday  in  China,  surely  it 
will  make  everyone  think  that  to  sit  down  in  a  state  of  fancied 
security  is  not  a  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  terrible  tragedy  ought  to  make  us  do 
all  we  can  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  that,  if,  unhappily, 
difficulties  should  ari>e.  we  shall  be  united  throughout  Aus- 
tralia, and  ready  and  able  to  defend  our  land  from  invasion." 
(Applause.) 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Ea.stern  part 
of  Australia  to  perform  its  obligations  under  the  consti- 
tution and  protect  Western  Australia  against  invasion, 
without  the  means  of  communication  by  railway,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  including  trade,  commerce, 
defence  and  intercourse,  without  railway  communication 
Western  Australia  might  just  as  well  be  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  portion  of  the  Australian  continent. 
If,  as  it  has  been  said,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  for 
New  Zealand  not  joining  in  this  Federation,  by  reason  of 
there  being  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  dividing  her  from 
Australia,  the  same  reasoning  holds  good  in  regard  to 
Western  Australia  without  this  railway. 

In  voting  for  Federation,  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  believed  that  it  would  result  immediately  in  the 
East  and  West  being  connected  by  railway,  and  they 
were  fortified  in  their  hope  by  the  Eastern  Press,  and  by 
the  statement  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Australia. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  vote  was  2  to  1  in  favour  of  "V\  es- 
tern  Australia  joining  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
prospect  of  Western  Australia  being  connected  with  the 
rest  of  Australia  by  railway,  was  constantly  referred  to 
as  the  outcome  of  her  joining  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Kingston,  the  Premier  of  South  Australia,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  dated  19th  April,  1899,  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

"Our  near  constitutioual  connection  resulting  from  Fede- 
ration is  in  itself  a  boon  of  great  worth  to  all  included  within 
its  sphere.  I  cannot  help  thinking  also  that  it  must,  at  no 
very  distant  date,  result  in  the  connection  of  East  and  West  by 
raif  through  the  medium,  say,  of  a  line  between  Port 
Augusta  and  your  goldfields.  This  would,  indeed,  be  an 
Australian  work  worthy  of  undertaking  by  a  Federal  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  It  is,  of  course,  a  work  of 
special  interest  to  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia,  and 
I  devoutly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
representatives  of  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  may, 
in  their  places  in  a  Federal  Parliament,  be  found  working  side 
by  side  for  the  advancement  of  Australian  interests  in  this  and 
other  matters  of  national  concern. — I  have,  &c.,  C.  C.  King- 
ston. 19-4-'99. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Premier,  Western  AustraUa." 
Again,  on  4th  September,  1899,  Mr.  Kingston  tele- 
graphed to  me  as  follows  :  — 

"With  federation  assured,  the  federal  construction  of  the 
railway  is,  in  our  opinion,  undoubtedly  the  best  means  for 
carrying  out  this  great  Australian  undertaking.  We  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  Westralians  and  South  Australians 
are  co-operating  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
bring  this  about,  and  we  repeat  that  you  can  rely  on  South 
Australian  sympathy  and  support.— C.  C.  Kingston,  Premier. 
4-9-'99." 

The  tenor  of  the  above,  and  many  other  similar  pro- 
nouncements, was  to  the  effect :  "If  Western  Australia 
will  only  join  in  the  Federation,  this  railway  will  be  cer- 
tain to  be  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government." 

We  now  come  to  the  general  election  for  the  Federal 
Parliament  in  Western  Australia.  The  two  party 
leaders,  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  in  their  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  both  approved  of  this 
railway  project,  and  held  out  hopes  of  its  early  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bai-ton,  in  his  message  to  the  people  of  Western 

Australia,  said :  — 

"For  quick  transit  of  mails  and  passengers,  for  more  effec- 
tive defence,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  for  general  traffic,  you 
claim  that  the  West  and  East  of  Australia  should  be  connected 
by  rail.  Xo  doubt  the  project  presents  difficuhies,  and  enquiry 
must  precede  action,  but  the  Federal  Government  hope  and 
believe  that  the  di|5culties  are  not  insuperable,  and  that  such 
enquiry  will  disclose  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  overcome, 
so  that  the  work,  essentially  so  great  in  national  importance, 
may  be  entered  upon  as  a  practical  project." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  said,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Barton's  policy 
speecQi  at  Maitland  :  — 

•There  is  one  part  in  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railway.  The  work  is  one  that 
must  be  carried  out.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  from  a  com- 
mercial, miUtary  and  national  point  of  view.  Although  I,  for 
one,  will  hold  the  Ministry  to  strict  account  in  all  matters 
anticipating  approval,  I  think  the  Government  might  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  the  initial 
work  of  exploring  the  best  possible  route." 

In  the  Governor-General's  speech,  in  which  he  opened 
the  Federal  Parliament,  the  following  occiu'red  :  — 

"The  question  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting 
with  these  Eastern  communities,  the  vast  and  hitherto  isolated 
Stat«  of  Western  Australia,  has  been  under  consideration. 
Examinations  of  the  countrj'  intervening  between  the  railway 
systems  of  South  and  Western  Australia  are  now  in  progress, 
together  with  other  enquiries.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  result 
in  showing  that  the  undertaking  is  justifiable. 

"Isolation  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  early  adoption  of 
the  constitution  by  Western  Australia,  until  the  hope  of  closer 


connection  influenced  the  people  of  the  West  to  risk  the  threat- 
ened perils  of  that  political  union  of  the  continent  which 
their  vote  at  the  referendum  did  much  to  complete." 

Two  parties  of  engineers  are  now  engaged  examining 
the  country  ;  one  on  behalf  of  South,  and  the  other  on 
behalf  of  Western,  Australia.  Already  a  report  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Muir,  the  Western  Australian  engi- 
neer, that  the  450  miles  within  that  State  will  run  through 
a  most  level  country,  well  grassed  ;  good  land  nearly  the 
whole  way.  Water  is  very  scarce,  though  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  obtained  by  deep  sinking.  From  knowledge  gained, 
when  I  travelled  from  Perth  to  Adelame  in  1870,  there 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  whatever  to  cope  with, 
and  the  water  difficulty  will  be  easily  overcome. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  this  important  question  up 
to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Pai-liament,  and 
have  shown  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Federal  movement,  and  how  those  views  were  understood 
and  interpreted  by  the  people  of  Western  Australia. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
ject itself,  and  to  show  that  the  work  is  practicable,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  general  taxpayer 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  any  magnitude  in  any  case,  while 
the  advantages  would  far  and  away  outweigh  any  tempo- 
rary loss,  should  such  occur. 

I  mav,  however,  here  say  that  I  have  been  disappoint- 
ed by  the  utterances  of  some  members  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  in  regard  to  this  project,  and  cannot  but  con- 
trast tliem  with  those  made  by  many,  who  are  almost  silent 
now,  when  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  Western  Aus- 
tralia should  be  induced  to  join  the  Federation. 
The  nursery  fable  of  our  youth — 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour. 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly,"  &c.,  &c. 

seems  as  applicable  in  this  case  as  in  many  others. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Western 
Australia  (Mr.  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  C.M.G.,  M.I.C.E.),  for  an 
exhaustive  report,  on  the  cost  of  a  railway,  on  the  4  feet 
8.^  in.  guage,  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta,  a  distance  of 
between  1000  and  1100  miles,  and  also  the  probable 
revenue  from  the  railway.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  an  engineer  of 
great  eminence  and  reliability,  and  has  designed  and  car- 
ried out  all  the  great  public  works  in  Western  Australia 
during  the  past  ten  years,  including  the  Fremantle  har- 
bour works  and  the  great  Coolgardie  water  scheme,  whic.i 
is  now  nearing  completion,  and  which  will  cost  2h  millions 
sterling. 

From  Mr.  O'Connor's  report,  which  I  regret  to  say 
is  too  long  to  publish  /"  extenso,  I  propose  to  make 
several  extracts,  which  will  refer  to  the  practicability, 
cost,  revenue,  and  working  expenses  of  this  proposed  rail- 
way. 

As  to  the  probable  cost,  Mr.  O  Connor  writes  :  — 
"Having  gone  very  carefully  into  the  matter  from  many 
points  of  view,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  railway,   including 
rolling  stock,  can  be  attained  for  an  average  of  about  £4000  per 
mile,  making  in  all  £4,400,000." 

To  this  amount  Mr.  O'Connor  adds  £200,000  for  other 
expenses  (of  flotation,  etc.),  making  a  total  of  £4,600,000. 
Again  :  — 

"As  regards  basis  for  estimate  of  probable  Receipts,  we 
have  data  as  follows  ;  — 

"The  average  number  of  passengers  each  way  per  week, 
between  Fremantle  and  the  Eastern  States,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  about  400,  and  it  has  been  fairly  uniform  for 
each  of  the  three  years. 

"Counting  both  journeys,  this  means  800  passengers  per 
week,  viz.  :  over  40,000  a  year,  the  majority  of  whom  reside 
upon,  or  are  connected  with,  the  goldfields,  and  would  conse- 
quently probably  go  by  overland  railway  in  order  to  save  time, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  business,  unless  it  involved  con- 
siderable extra  expense.  Instead  of  involving  extra  expense, 
however,   it  will,   on  the  contrary,   be  in   many  cases  much 
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cheaper  for  them  to  go  by  overland  railway,   if  coiiHtnicted, 
than  to  go  by  sea." 

■'It  is  also  probable  that  many  of  the  residents  of  tho 
Western  Australian  coastal  districts,  going  to  and  frmii  the 
Eastern  States,  would  use  the  railway.  In  addition  in  this, 
it  is  also  probable  that  ninny  of  the  passengers  going  to  and 
from  Kurope  by  mail  steamer  would  likewise  use  tho  railway. 
Tho  consumption  of  meat,  on  tho  eastern  goldfields  at  present, 
averages  about  200  bullocUs  and  about  liOOl)  sheep  per  week, 
and  It  is  I'stimated  that  ii  large  proportion  of  these  would  go 
by  overland  railway,  if  constrnet-ed.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  food,  other  than  meat,  consumed 
on  the  eastern  goldfields  would  pass  over  the  railway.  This 
applies  especially  to  peri.shable  things,  such  as  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  &c.,  &o.  It  is  also  estimated  that  tluTe  would  be 
some  traffic,  in  both  directions,  of  high-priced  goods,  for  which 
there  is  urgent  demand  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
goldfields,  and  also  between  the  Eastern  States  and  Europi'. 
There  would,  in  addition,  be  some  local  traffic  on  the  proposed 
railway  resulting  from  mining  at  Tarcoola.  and  from  pros- 
pecting along  the  line  from  thence  to  Kalgoorlie." 

Mr.  O'Connor  further  continues,  in  regard  lo  the 
probable  revenue  and  working  expenses :  — 

"ily  estimate  of  the  immediate  probable  receipts  and  work- 
ing expenses,  as  directly  deduced  from  the  data  above  given, 
is :  Receipts,  £240,000.  and  working  expenses  £160,(K)0,  show- 
ing net  profit  towards  payment  of  interest  of  £80.000  per 
annum.  This,  however,  is  on  basis  of  things  as  they  exist 
at  present,  and  it  is,  of  course,  more  than  probable  that  the 
existence  of  the  railway,  and  the  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth generally,  would  produce  much  better  results  in  years 
to  oimi'=.  It  would  not,  therefore,  I  think,  he  a  too  sanguine 
articipalion  to  assume,  that  within  a  few  years  from  date  of 
complttion  of  railway,  the  result.s  would  be  as  follows;  — 
Kalcoorlie  to  Port  Augusta,  via  Tarcoola. 
Length,  about  1100  miles. 

Probable  receipts  per  annum    £330,000 

Probable  working  expenses  per  annum        220,000 

Net  profit  per  annum   £110,000 

"As  compared  with  the  net  profit  of  £110,000  per  annum 
above  indicated,  there  would  be  the  interest  on  estimated  cost 
(£4,600,000)  amounting,  at  3  per  cent.,  to  £138,000  per  annum, 
thus  indicating  a  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  this 
railway  for  some  years  of  £28,000  per  annum,  but  this  result 
would,  no  doubt,  improve  in  the  course  of  time,  such  being 
the  history  of  railways  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  held  by 
some  experts  that  my  estimate  that  the  working  expenses 
would  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts  is  excessive, 
but,  in  view  of  the  probable  exceptional  cost  of  working 
expenses  in  this  case,  including  the  cost  of  providing  water  and 
fuel  for  the  locomotives,  I  doubt  if  my  estimate  could  be  safely 
redueed." 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that,  with  tnc 
natural  and  proper  desire  of  a  professional  man  of  higii 
standing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Mr.  O'Connor's  estimate 
of  original  cost  is  more  than  what  will  actually  be  required 
and  I  think  ^14,000,000  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
work,  the  interest  on  which  would  be  £120,000  a  year, 
and  I  think  the  working  expenses  on  a  long,  level  line, 
with  but  few  stations,  for  a  traffic  of,  say,  £300,000  a 
year,  should  certainly  not  exceed  60  per  cent.,  or  £180,000. 
If  these  figures  should  turn  out  to  be  accurate,  the  rail- 
way would  be  self-supporting  from  the  beginning,  and 
would  soon  be  a  profitable  undertaking;  and  I  lirmly 
believe  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
Mr.  O'Connor  continues:  — 

"Amongst  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  are  the  following  :  — 

"During  its  construction  very  considerable  benefit  would 
acfcrue  to  several  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  more 
especially  to  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  through 
the  supply  of  various  materials  required  for  constructitm 
H  orks,  and  also  food  for  the  men  engaged,  including  increase 
in  revenue  of  railways  by  carriage  of  same  over  the  local  lines. 
Subsequently  to  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  class  of 
traffic  above  indicated  would,  of  course,  cease,  but  there  would 
accrue,  in  lieu  of  it,  to  the  railways  of  the  Eastern  States,  an 
increase  of  traffic  resulting  from  the  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  in  both  directions,  on  the  Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta 
railway." 


"There  would  also  bo  great  advantage  to  tho  inhabitants 
on  the  existing  goldlields,  by  reason  of  the  large  reduction  in 
the  price  of  meat,  which  the  construction  of  this  railway 
would  bring  about :  the  cost  of  carriage  of  sheep  and  cattlo 
by  rail  direct  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie  being  estimated 
to  be  very  much  less  than  hy  sea  to  Ereniantle  and  thence  by 
rail  to  the  goldfields.  The  a-ssuiuptiun  that  there  would  bo  a 
considerable  traffic  in  cattle  and  sheop  on  this  railway,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  freight  by  rail  for  a  bullock  from  Port 
.\ugiista  to  Adelaide  (in  full  truckloads)  would  bu  about  lUs. 
(id.,  and  the  sea  freight  from  there  to  Eniiiantle,  1  am  in- 
formed, about  £4,  and  the  railage  again  from  Fremantle  to 
.Kalueorlie  £1  3s.  (id.,  making  in  all  £(i,  as  compared  with 
which  the  cost  per  bullock  (in  lull  truckloads)  at  Western  Aus- 
iralian  railway  rates,  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie,  would 
he  about  £L<  4s.  till.,  showing  a  saving  of  £2  los.  6d.  pcT  hul- 
loik,  equivalent,  I  believe,  on  the  average,  to  about  Id.  per  lb. 
Th.'  actual  saving,  however,  would  probably  be  much  more 
than  this,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  supplying  the  market 
iimch  more  uniformly  and  regularly  by  rail  than  by  sea,  and 
a  voiding  losses  at  sea,  uud  also  avoiding  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  stocks  on  hand,  in  places  where  food  and  water  are 
.•scarce  and  dear,  and  also  various  other  expenses  alt<;ndant 
upon  shipping  and  unshipping.  " 

"The  advantage  which  would  accrue  in  the  saving  of  time 
iu  the  carriage  ot  mails  cannot  well  bo  reduced  to  figures,  but 
would  probably  be  very  considerable.  As  an  element  in  the 
defence  ot  the  Commonwealth  against  invasion,  the  railway 
would,  no  doubt,  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  when  one  realises 
the  cost  of  wartare,  even  for  a  month  or  two,  and  that  a  rail- 
n-ay  such  as  this  might  terminate  it  more  quickly,  or  possibly 
prevent  it  occurring,  it  would  appear  to  be  almost  justifiable 
on  that  basis  alone.  In  addition  to  that  atlvantage,  moreover, 
there  would  also,  of  course,  be  the  enormous  advantage  of 
bringing  into  intimate  touch  and  communication  the  two  sides 
of  a  great  continent,  which  are  now  widely  apart." 

Mr.  O  Connor's  concluding  remark  strikes  the  key- 
note of  real  Federation.  The  mails  would  be  receiv.-d  m 
Adelaide  at  least  1 1  days  sooner  than  now,  and  could  leave 
1^  days  later.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
trading  community. 

The  defence  of  Australia  would  be  greatly  assisted 
and  the  Commonwealth  would  be  enablcu  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  in  this  respect  to  Western  Australia.  Wes- 
tern Australia  would,  in  reality,  be  federated  with  the 
rest  of  Australia,  and  would  no  longer  be  unknown,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  out  of  mind,  as  she  is  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  interests  of  Federation  alone,  and  the  building 
up  of  an  United  Australian  people,  the  work  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  when,  as  I  have  shown,  the  work  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  burden  on  the  Commonwealth,  there 
appears  to  me  no  justifiable  reason  for  any  delay  in  its 
construction. 

Should  my  anticipations  as  to  the  undertaking  being 
self-supporting  be  not  realised,  and  should  there  be,  in  the 
early  days,  a  small  loss,  that  loss  might  be  fairly  shared 
by  Western  and  South  Australia  and  the  Commonwealth, 
and  such  a  loss  would  be  wholly  incommensurate  with  the 
advantages  derived. 

The  result  of  the  establishment  of  railway  communi- 
cation with  Western  Australia  may  be  summarised  :  — 

(1)  It  will  make  Federation  a  reality  for  the  people  of  the 

great  Western  State. 

(2)  It  will  fulfil  a  more  than  half-made  promise. 

(3)  It  will  shorten  tho  mail  route  by  nearly  two  days. 

(4)  It  will  allow  the  Commonwealth  to  fulfil  its  duty  in 

regard  to  defence. 
{o)  It  will  encourage  trade,  commerce  and  friendly  inter- 
course and  the  settlement  of  the  land  along  the  route. 

(6)  It  will  break  down  the  only   remaining  barrier  that 

separates  the  East  from  the  West. 

(7)  And  lastly,  it  will  be  no  burden  on  the  people  of  the 

Commonwealth. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  1  urjje  upon  the 
people  of  Australia,  and  I  may  add  one.  more  :  The  people 
of  Western  Australia  will  never  be  satisfied  or  contented, 
and  Federation  to  them  will  be  only  a  name,  and  will  be 
regarded  as  of  little  or  no  account,  without  it. 


UNITED  AUSTRALIA. 
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The  Burden  of  Empire. 


(By  Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  England.) 


I  have  read  with  great  interest,  in  your  excellent 
magazine  of  January,  an  able  and  instnictive  article, 
under  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bignold. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  gravity  and  importance.  The 
world  is  moving  quickly,  and  the  direction  in  which 
international  affairs  seem  to  be  tending  is  not  towards 
settled  peace.  Increase  of  armaments — -especiallv  those 
of  a  naval  character — is  the  common  feature  in  the  policy 
of  great  nations  at  the  present  time.  The  world  enters 
the  new  century  under  conditions  totally  different  from 
those  presented  in  the  past.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
causes  of  international  dispute,  consequently  of  strife,  has 
shifted  from  oui-  side  of  the  world  to  youis.  The  interests 
of  the  Ureat  JiiUropeau  ii'owers  are  no  longer  centred  in 
the  narrow  European  area,  but  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  globe.  The  self-contained  United  States  has 
been  forced  by  events  to  move  out  beyond  its  self-imposed 
political  barriers :  across  the  North  Pacific  on  one  side 
and  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  other.  A  new  Power, 
Japan,  already  a  potent  factor  in  any  international 
balance  of  armament,  has  arisen  in  the  north  of  that 
ocean,  where  the  great  British  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia is  so  vitally  and  directly  concerned.  In  interna^ 
tional  strife  in  the  futui-e,  Eui-ope  may  be  still  "a  cockpit 
of  nations" ;  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  only  one. 
If,  as  too  many  indications  portend,  the  world  is  ad- 
vancing towards  war,  the  watchword  "Advance,  Austra- 
lia" has  another  interpretation  from  what  we  put  upon 
it  when  we  pass  it  to  each  other  from  hemisphere  to  hemi- 
sphere. The  advance  of  Australia  in  all  things  political, 
social  and  economic,  is  doubtless  assured  by  the  enter- 
prise of  her  citizens ;  but  if  the  stream  of  events  is 
running  towards  international  strife,  Australia,  however 
smooth  her  progress  in  all  else,  is,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  advancing  nearer  the  days  of  war.  When  these 
days  come,  the  safety  of  Australia,  as  of  all  other  portions 
of  our  common  Empire,  will  depend  on  British  ability  to 
remain — come  what  may — master  of  the  sea. 

The  contemplation  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
world  since  the  last  great  general  outburst  of  nations  in 
arms  is,  I  think,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  real  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Bignold's  instruc- 
tive contribution  to  your  journal.  The  figui'es  given, 
and  the  convincing  proofs  exhibited  by  him,  establish 
beyond  question  that  the  King's  subjects  at  home  bear 
the  burden  of  the  general  naval  defence  of  the  whole 
Empire — including  Australia — which  the  King's  subjects 
Oversea  practically  do  not  appreciably  share. 

As  I  have  so  often  pointed  out,  our  own  Empire 
is  the  only  one  on  the  face  of  the  globe  without  a  system 
which  combines  all  resources  found  within  its  bordei-s  for 
pui-poses  of  common  defence.  I  venture  to  repeat  once 
more,  that  our  Empire  engaged  with  another  Empire 
would  be,  so  far  as  resources  organised  and  available  are 
concerned,  an  island  fighting  an  Empire.  In  Russian 
Defence,  for  example,  all  the  resources  under  that  flag, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Arctic  Ice  to  the 
confines  of  India,  are  combined  and  immediately  avail- 
able under  a  pre-arranged  system.  Eor  British  Defence 
the  resources  of  two  islands  in  the  N.E.  Atlantic  alone 
are  available  for  the  general  secm-ity  of  oiu-  great  World 
State.  I  doubt  if  any  Australian  could  be  found  to  stand 
up  for  a  theory,  or  arrangement,  under  which  the  re- 
sources of  New  South  Wales  alone  were  to  be  organised 


and  available  for  the  general  security  in  war  of  the  whole 
great  island  continent.  He  certainly  is  not  likely  to  be 
discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  even  though  the  fullest 
confidence  prevailed,  that  all  the  sister  states  would 
each  one  defend  herself  to  the  last,  and  loyally  be  ready 
to  give  New  South  Wales  what  general  help  they  could, 
in  an  hour  of  common  peril.  If  I  understand  rightly 
the  genesis  of  that  great  achievement  of  Australian 
Statesmanship,  the  Commonwealth  Act,  this  veiy  ques- 
tion of  combination  of  the  military  power  and  resources 
of  all  its  parts  as  a  necessity  for  Australia  had  no  small 
influence  in  determining  political  actions.  It  came  to 
be  recognised  that  in  the  event  of  failure,  or  even 
weakness,  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  a  military 
descent  on  Austi-alian  soil  might  take  place:  and  if  it 
did  take  place,  that  local  defence  systems,  in  six  politic- 
ally independent  sections,  would  mean  the  possible  cutting 
up  of  Australia  in  detail.  What  is  true  of  Australia, 
is  equally  true  of  the  British  Empire.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Let  us  follow  out  the  parallel  a  little  further.  The 
essence  of  the  power  of  combination  of  the  military 
resources  and  means  spread  over  the  island  continent 
is  the  physical  ability  to  exercise  it.  As  no  serious 
military  descent  upon  Australia  can  possibly  be  af^ 
tempted,  unless  the  attacking  nation  possesses  the  free- 
dom of  the  water :  military  concentrations  or  combine/- 
tions  of  Australian  forces  could  only  then  be  accom- 
plished by  land,  for  the  freedom  of  the  sea  exercised 
by  the  attacking  power  means  the  denial  of  that  freedom 
to  the  Defence.  Hence  the  internal  land  communica- 
tions, such  as  railways  and  roads,  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  successful  Defence  of  Australia  under  the  condition 
precedent  to  actual  conflict  on  Australian  soil.  What- 
ever might  be  the  militai-y  force  hurled  against  Australia, 
the  freedom  of  the  sea  having  passed  from  under  the 
Union  Jack  to  another  flag,  no  British  help  can  reach 
her  from  outside  until  that  freedom  is  regained.  Now, 
what  railways  and  roads  are  to  Australia  under  the 
conditions  described,  the  paths  of  the  sea  are  to  the 
Empire. 

We  will  suppose  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
and  every  other  portion  of  om-  Empire,  great  or  small, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  every  gun.  weapon,  or  appliance 
known  to  military  science;  every  man  and  boy  a  skilled 
soldier  and  first-class  shot ;  every  woman  and  girl  trained 
bo  the  supply  of  ammunition  or  hospital  nursing  of  the 
wounded  and  the  sick.  What  would  be  the  position 
of  our  Empire  when  the  railways  and  roads  of  the  Com- 
monwealth came,  in  real  earnest,  to  afford  the  main  hope 
cf  Australian  survival?  Simply  this — a  series  of  large 
and  small  British  monuments  of  military  perfection, 
locked  up  in  water-tight  compartments.  They  can  be 
smashed  in  detail,  in  succession,  and  at  leisure,  by  the 
Power  or  Powers  who  have  mastered  us  on  the  sea. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  what  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  means,  and  by  what  method  of  opera^ 
tion  it  is  secvired.  By  way  of  short  explanation,  I  may 
point  out  that  supremacy  at  sea  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  position  of  the  victor  after  a  great  sea  fight. 
It  rather  means  the  possession  of  such  naval  power 
as,  by  its  amount  and  distiibution,  produces  the 
moral  effect  necessary  to  make  the  ships  of  a  hostile 
fleet  keep   in  port,  and   not  fight  at   all.     The   cases   of 
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the  Crimean  "War,  and  the  war  in  South  Africa,  an; 
the  best  illustrations  of  its  true  meaning.  In  the  on.- 
case  the  two  greatest  Maritime  Powers  were  combineil 
No  Russian  ships  anywhere  dared  to  sliow  at  sea  through- 
out the  whole  war.  During  tlie  last  year  there  has  been 
plenty  of  evidence,  founded  on  unexplained  hatred  to  us 
abroad,  to  make  it  not  improbable  that,  if  chance  of 
success  against  us  had  offered,  certain  Powers  might  have 
intervened  over  South  Africa.  That  chance  was  denied 
CO  possible  enemies  by  the  moral  effect  of  our  present 
relative  naval  power.  But  the  rapid  and  extraordinary 
development  of  naval  power  by  foreign  nations  is  a 
startling  feature  of  the  times.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
as  the  British  fleet  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  any  two  Powers,  so  the  Exchequer  )f 
the  Mother  Country  must  now  alone  meet  the  cost 
which  is  shared,  as  it  were,  by  two  Foreign  Exchequers. 
The  danger  ahead  of  the  Empire  arises  from  this  fact, 
which  ig  too  often  forgotten,  that  democracy  has  its  "hot 
fevers"  and  its  "cold  fits,"  in  the  matter  of  expenditure 
on  preparations  for  war.  The  voters  of  the  Aloliier 
Country  have  now  entirely  in  their  hands  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  to  be  so  spent. 

I  trust  the  readers  of  Mr.  Bignold's  valuable  article 
may  not  look  at  the  very  serious  question  he  raises,  as 


simply  one  of  cash  claims  bv  the  United  Kingdom 
against  Australia,  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire, 
for  nnval  value  received  or  promised.  Let  me  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  ponder  over  the  existing  arrange- 
ment :  under  which  so  ni.any  thousands,  or  oven  hundreds, 
of  voters  in  the  Unitc<l  Kingdom  decide  the  question 
.of  expenditure  on  the  Fleet.  I'olicy  and  Parliaments 
over  here,  as  at  the  Anti]X)dcs,  jump  to  the  populax 
view  as  cxprcs,sed  in  the  ballot  boxes.  Whether  British 
naval  power  keeps  pace  with  the  continuous  growth  of 
that  of  other  Empires  and  Nations,  entirely  depends 
upon  whether  the  electorates  at  home  have,  or  have  not, 
"a  cold  fit."  So  long  as  the  taxpayers  at  iiome  alone 
pay  the  naval  piper,  so  long  will  they,  and  they  alone, 
call  the  naval  tune.  British  communities  in  the  Pacific 
and  elsewhere  may  dance  with  joy  when  it  is  "Rule 
Britannia,"  but  let  them  remember  that  times,  voiced  by 
£.  s.  d.,  may  be  changed.  So  long  as  they  do  not 
really  share  in  the  naval  "Burden  of  Empire,"  so  long 
can  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

This,  however,  is  certain  :  the  taxpayers,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Parliament,  of  the  Mother  Country  are  much 
more  likely,  when  "the  cold  fit"  come.s,  to  consi'ler 
their  own  immediate  surroundings,  than  to  pay  heed 
to  the  British  naval  necessities  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


The   lnter=5tate   Commission. 


(By  H.   B.   Higgins,  M.P.,  Vic.) 


What  is  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  do  ?  What 
are  its  powers  ?  What  unfederal  devices  can  it  interfere 
with?  What  purpose  can  it  achieve  that  cannot  be 
achieved  without  its  aid? 

The  Constitution  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  tenure 
and  remuneration  of  the  commissioners.  It  ensures  to 
each  a  term  of  seven  years,  without  possibility  of  the 
remuneration  being  reduced  which  Parliament  prescribes 
for  him  on  his  taking  oflace  (s.  103).  For' the  seven 
years,  he  is  as  secure  as  the  highest  judge  in  the  land. 
But  what  is  the  work  for  which  he  is  to  be  remunerated  ? 
How  often  will  his  services  be  required  ? 

The  commissioners  are  to  be  secured  even  from  the 
interference  of  Parliament.  As  a  body,  they  are  to  be 
largely  independent  of  Parliament — to  exert  power  co- 
ordinate with  Parliament.  There  is  to  be  no  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commission,  except  on  questions 
of  law;  and  on  questions  of  law  to  no  tribunal  lowex- 
than  the  High  Court  (s.  73).  But  still  the  question 
remains,  What  matters  can  the  commission  decide? 
What  can  it  do  ? 

The  101st  section  shows  the  outer  boundary  fence 
of  the  powers  of  the  commission,  while  other  sections 
further  limit  its  powere.  Under  section  101,  the  com- 
mission can  only  execute  and  maintain  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and 
all  laws  made  thereunder.  It  can  only  have,  for  this 
purpose,  such  powers  of  adjudication  and  administration 
as  the  Parliament  deems  necessary  to  confer  on  it :  but 
it.  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Parliament  will  make 
such  powers  ample.  What,  then,  are  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  ;  and 
what  laws  can  the  Parliament  make  under  those  provi- 
sions ?     These  are  the  crucial  questions. 


I.  The  Constitution  provides  that  after  the  tariff 
of  Customs  has  been  mado  uniform  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  trade  and  commerce  between  the  States 
are  to  be  "absolutely  free"  (s.  92).  It  is  true  that  a 
state  may  still  make  charges  necessary  for  its  inspection 
laws ;  but  the  charges  go  into  the  federal  revenue ;  and 
the  Federal  Parliament  can  annul  any  unnecessary  in- 
spection laws  (s.  112).  With  this  qualification,  there 
cannot  be  any  tariff  or  other  obstruction  to  the  free 
transport  of  goods  from  state  to  state.  If  there  be 
any  infringement  of  this  provision,  the  law  courts  can 
interfere  at  once.  A  man  aggrieved  has  not  to  wait, 
and  will  not  wait,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Inter-State 
Commission.  The  law  courts  will  be  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution, not  by  the  finding  of  the  commission.  In  the 
United  States,  obstructions  to  free-trade  between  the 
states  were  dealt  with  trenchantly  by  the  courts  long 
before  any  Inter-State  Commission  was  created.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  an  Inter-State  Commission  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

II.  The  Federal  Parliament  is  not,  by  law  or  regu- 
lation of  trade  or  commerce,  to  give  preference  to  one 
state  or  any  part  thereof  over  another  state  or  any  part 
thereof  (s.  99).  This  provision  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
fringed by  the  Federal  Parliament;  and,  if  it  were,  the 
courts  would  deal  with  it. 

III.  The  Federal  Parliament  is  not,  by  law  or  regu- 
lation of  trade  or  commerce,  to  abridge  th3  right  of  a 
state  or  its  residents  to  the  "reasonable"  use  of  the 
waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  iiTigation  (s.  100). 
Whatever  is  to  be  the  meaning  of  reasonable  use,"  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  not  likely  to  err  in  this  respect 
for  years  to  come  :  and.  if  it  should,  the  courts  would 
deal  with  it.  We  must  go  further  afield  to  find  the 
immediate  uses  of  the  Inter-State  Commission. 
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IV.  Now,  we  come  to  the  laws  which  the  Federal 
Pai-liament  may  make  under  the  "provisions  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce."  The 
Parliament  has  power  to  make  laws  with  respect  to 
"trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries  and  among 
the  states"  (s.  51  (I.);  and  this  power  extends  to  naviga- 
tion and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of  any 
state.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  power  is  confined 
to  inter-state  and  foreign  trade;  it  does  not  extend 
to  trade  between  Hay  and  Sydney,  or  between  Perth 
and  Kalgoorlie.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  laws 
the  Federal  Parliament  may  make  with  regard  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade.  I  need  only  say  that  until 
the  laws  are  made,  no  one  can  state  how  far — if  at  all — ■ 
tne  Inter-State  Commission  can  be  made  useful  in  se- 
curing the  execution  and  the  maintenance  of  these  laws. 
Where  it  is  found  that  the  laws  cannot  be  carried  out 
effectually  without  such  a  commission,  then,  and  nob 
till  then,  is  the  time  to  appoint  it.  We  must  know 
what  the  sickness  is  before  we  prepare  the  medicine. 

V.  But,  it  will  be  asked  :  What  about  the  i-ailway 
rates?  "Each  state  owns  its  own  railways;  and  each 
state^  by  its  railway  rates,  tries  to  attract  traffic  to 
and  from  its  own  ports,  and  thereby  to  give  trade  ad- 
vantages to  its  own  citizens.' 

The  following  ai-e  typical  instances  of  the  devices 
used  :  — 

(a)  In  New  South  Wales,  when  a  railway  approaches 
the  Victorian  border,  the  rates  for  wheat  become  ex- 
ceedingly low.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Eddy,  the  late 
New  South  Wales  Commissioner  of  Railways :  "The 
rate  for  200  miles  at  per  ton,  in  6-ton  tnick  loads,  is 
lis.  4d.  per  ton;  for  300  miles  the  rate  is  12s.  4d. ; 
for  400  miles  the  rate  is  13s.  4d.;  and  for  500  miles, 
14s."  This  means  that  over  the  100  miles  furthest 
from  Sydney  a  ton  of  wheat  is  carried  for  8d. !  And  this 
charge  is  frequently  reduced  under  pressure  of  sea,  river, 
or  lailwa}'  competition.  This  rate  is  a  "differential" 
rate.  It  is  not  a  "preferential"  rate;  for,  as  Mr.  Eddy 
says,  "it  applies  to  everyoody  in  tne  colony  sending  us 
goods  in  6-ton  loads  over  like  distances." 

(&)  On  the  Victorian  railways,  goods  consigned  fi'om 
Melbourne  to  Echuca  (on  the  Victorian  border),  for 
consumption  in  Echuca,  are  chai-ged  87s.  7d.  per  ton. 
But  if  they  are  destined  for  consumers  in  the  Dai-ling 
River  district  of  New  South  Wales,  they  are  charged 
only  22s.  6d.  per  ton — for  carriage  over  the  same  dis- 
tance. This  is  what  the  railway  authorities  call  a 
"preferential"  rate.  It  discriminates  between  goods 
meant  for  the  Darling  River,  and  goods  meant  for  Echuca. 
It  gives  a  preference,  as  regards  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  Melbourne  to  Echuca,  to  the  Darling  River  pro- 
ducer over  the  Victorian  producer. 

(c)  In  West  Australia,  goods  impoi'ted  from  the 
eastern  colonies  are  charged  higher  rates  for  freight  from 
Fremautle  to  Coolgardie  than  goods  produced  in  West 
Australia.  This  is  an  interference  with  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  colonies,  as  well  as  an  unjust  preference  given 
to  West  Australian  products. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  wasteful,  unfraternal, 
ridiculous  competition  should  be  ended.  Personally, 
I  even  favour  the  view  that  the  railways  of  all  the 
states  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  administered  in  the  interests  of  Australia  as  a  whole. 
I  mention  my  own  opinion,  because  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Solomon,  of  South  Australia,  became  highly  indignant 
when  I  had  ventured  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission,  or  of  the  Parliament,  to  interfere 
with  differential  rates  such  as  those  in  instance  (a).       I 


hope  that  I  have  made  it  apparent  that  what  I  dispute 
is  not  the  expediency  of  interference,  but  the  power  of 
interference. 

To  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  railway  rates,  we  must  read 
ss.  102  and  104.  Section  102  enables  the  Parliament  to 
interfere,  with  five  limitations  : 

1.  It  must  be  by  a  law  "with  respect  to  trade  and 
commerce."  This  means  that  the  law  must  be  one 
under  s.  51  (I.),  relating  only  to  inter-state  or  foreign 
trade  or  commerce.  I  can  find  no  power  to  interfere 
with  rates  charged  for  traffic  beginning  and  ending  within 
the  limits  of  any  one  state. 

2.  The  law  can  only  forbid  "any  /'reference  or  dij- 
crimination  by  any  state."  There  is  cleai-  preference, 
there  is  clear  discrimination,  in  instances  (6)  and  (c). 
Tlie  rate  in  these  instances  discriminates  between  con- 
signee-i  as  to  their  residence,  between  goods  as  to  their 
place  of  starting  or  production.  I  can  find  no  "pre- 
ference or  discrimination"  in  instance  {a). 

3.  The  preference  or  discrimination  must  be  "undue 
and  unreasonable,  or  unjust"  to  some  state. 

4.  In  ascertaining  what  perference  or  discrimination 
IS  undue,  etc.,  the  financial  responsibilities  of  a  state  in 
connection  with  its  railways  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

5.  The  preference  or  discrimination  cannot  be 
treated  as  undue,  etc.,  unless  the  Inter-State  Commission 
has  adjudged  it  so. 

But  s.  104  introduces  a  further  limitation  of  :nc 
power  of  interference : 

1.  No  rate  is  to  be  treated  as  unlawful,  if  the  Inter- 
State  Commission  deem  it  "necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  territory  of  tiie  state,  and  if  tiie  rale  applies 
equally  to  goods  within  the  state  and  to  goods  passing 
into  the  state  from  other  states." 

I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  c(mclusiou  that 
neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  Inter-State  Commission 
can  interfere  with  low  rates  for  long  hauls  beginning 
and  ending  in  one  state ;  but  that  Parliament  can  inter- 
fere with  preferential  or  discriminating  rates,  provided 
that  the  commission  has  adjudged  them  to  be  undue,  etc. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  is  it  worth  while  to  create  an 
Inter-State  Commission,  with  its  expensive  salaries  and 
equipment,  until  we  find  that  some  one  of  the  six  states 
is  keeping  up,  after  the  uniform  tariff,  unfair  preferences 
or  discriminations?  I  grant  that  if  the  Commission 
had  power  to  go  into  the  question  of  low  rates  for 
long  hauls,  it  might  have  a  lot  to  do.  But  if  it  has 
not  that  power,  why  hurry  to  create  the  Commission  ? 
Why  create  machinery  for  the  mill  before  we  see  that 
grist  can  be  brought  to  it  ?  We  shall  know  better  what 
powers  to  give  the  Commission  when  we  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  devices  with  which  it  will  have  to  deal. 
If  it  be  found  that  the  railway  authorities  of  any  state 
persist,  after  the  uniform  tariff,  in  devices  of  the  nature 
referred  to  m  instance  (6),  it  will  be  easy  to  create  a 
board  of  three  railway  officials,  who  shoidd  be  able  to 
declare  the  devices  undue,  etc.,  after  an  hour's  sitting, 
and  for  a  slight  annual  payment  added  to  their  salaries. 
If  it  be  found  that  the  railway  authorities  of  any  state 
persist,  after  the  uniform  tariff,  in  devices  of  the  nature 
referred  to  in  iqistauce  (o),  the  courts  can  interfere, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Injter-State  Commission,  and 
prevent  such  a  violation  of  freedom  of  trade.  Instances 
{a)  and  (6)  are  instances  of  devices  used  to  attract  trade, 
not  to  obstruct  it. 

Of  course,  this  view  will  be  scouted,  not  only  by 
the  few  who  have  theii-  eyes  set  upon  highly-paid  and 
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dignified  offices,  "just  the  thing"  for  thonisclvos  or  thoir 
friends,  but  also  by  many  who  sec  tiic  evils,  present  and 
to  come,  resulting  from  the  competition  of  the  rival 
railway  systems,  and  yet  do  not  seo  how  powerless  llir 
Inter-State  Commission  will  be  to  deal  with  most  of 
these  evils.  But  I  counsel  a  little  delay,  in  the  public 
interest,  before  establishing  this  unique,  and,  perhaii.s. 
unnecessary.  Commission.  The  Federal  Parliament  lias 
far  more  work  before  it  at  present  tiian  it  can  do  pio- 
perly- — or  do  at  all.  No  one  can  blame  the  Ministry  if 
— from  motives  of  economy  and  of  caution — the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Commission  be  postponed.  True,  the  Con- 
stitution makes  it  mandatory  that  a  Commission  be 
appointed;  but  it  does  not  say  when.  The  Constitution 
is  also  mandatory  as  to  the  imposing  of  uniform  duties 
of  Customs ;  but  it  fixes  a  term — within  two  years. 
There  is  no  term  within  which  the  Inter-Statc  Com- 
mission is  to  be  appointed.  The  great  difficulty  at  the 
inception  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  financial  difficulty. 


It  far  transcends  even  the  question  of  the  character  of 
the  tariff  as  suggested  by  rival  fiscal  theorists.  Each  of 
the  states  has  to  face  something  like  a  revolution  in  its 
Treasury  ;  and  anv  economy  as  to  ajipointinenlH  which 
may.  without  ultimate  injury  (o  tiio  Commonwealth,  bo 
postponed,  must  bo  bailed  witli  welcome,  and  followed 
willi  .approval. 

To  sum  up: — The  Constitution  does  not  make  an 
Inter-Slate  Commission  essential  fur  any  pui-pose  except 
that  of  preventing  preferential  or  discriminating  railway 
rates  in  intor-state  trade ;  and  if  any  such  rates  should 
be  attempted,  after  the  uniform  tariff.  Parliament  can 
create  an  inexpensive  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
offending  states.  All  other  inter-state  trade  jnovisions, 
whether  positive  or  negative  in  character,  whether  for 
locking  rivers  or  for  preventing  obstructions  to  freedom 
of  trade,  can  be,  for  the  present,  a.s  well  carried  into 
effect  by  Parliament  and  tnc  Courts,  as  by  Parliament, 
the  Courts,  and  the  Inter  State  Conunission. 


1RotC6  of  Hu6tvalian  Jntcvcet. 


politics 

We  i)ul)lisli  elsewhere  a  "  signed  ai'ticle  "  by  Sir 

The  Burden  .IolinCoIomb,K.C.M.G.,M. P.; amlasUiat writer's 

of  Empire,    mime    may    not    be    so    widely   known    to    the 

Australian  puVilic  as  it  should  be,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  to  our  readers  that  he  is  generally  regarded 
among  informed  circles  in  I! reat  Britain,  as  one  of  the  first  author- 
ities on  British  and  European  naval  affairs.  It  is  to  bis  persistent 
advocacy  we  are  indebted  for  the  invaluable  British  Naval 
Intelligence  Department.  It  is  he  who  condensed  the  war  policy  of 
tlie  Knglisli  people  into  four  wonis,  "  .Supreme  Navy,  Mobile  Army." 
He  has  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Britisli  control  of  the 
sea  ;  so  tliat  only  two  courses  shall  be  left  to  an  enemy's  lleets  and 
sijUiidrons— to  remain  in  port,  or  to  tight  witli  great  odds  against 
tbem.  His  article  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  widely  read  and  care- 
fully weighed  by  those  wliose  business  it  is  to  pay  special  attention 
to  such  questions. 

*  ♦  * 

The  initial  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Par- 
First  Federal  liament  were  marked  by  circumstances  that 
Steps.  =•"    well-wishers  of  our  i)olitical  institutions 

might  well  deplore.  Each  branch  of  the 
legislature  required  its  presiding  ofiRcer — in  the  one  a  Picsi- 
dent,  and  in  the  other  a  Speaker.  Both  are  responsible  and 
exalted  positions;  for  they  are  liable  to  be  taxed  at  a.iy 
moment  with  the  important  duty  of  deciding  nice  questions 
between  the  two  opposing  parties,  and  in  that  respect  they 
are  judicial  offices.  The  character  of  the  offices  demiinds 
that  their  occupants  shall  be  "called"  to  the  positions,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  scramble  for  them ;  and  anything  in  the 
nature  of  solicitation  by  aspirants  is  both  undignified  to 
those  who  seek  and  degrading  to  the  position  which  is  sought. 
The  idea  of  a  circular— suggestive  of  a  tradesman  s  card 
—enumerating  the  credentials  and  claims  of  the  candidate  is 
repugnant  to  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  dis- 
appointing iu  regard  to  the  anticipations  as  to  our  adoption 
of  the  traditions  of  the  British  Legislature.  It  is,  mdeed, 
consoling  that  neither  of  the  men  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  high  office  referred  to  resorted  to  this  "pushing"  method 
of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  ambition. 


Journalistic 
Imagination 


Progress,  a  Queensland  weekly,  quotes  the 
Bcview  of  Beviews  to  the  effect  that  "Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  must  dominate  the 
Pacific;  and  if  they  are  poUtically  separat<?, 
they  are  sure  to  move  on  diverging  lines,  and  to  general.! 
diverging  inteie.sts  and  sympathies.  And  so,  in  the  long  run 
(says  one  or  other  of  these  journalistic  wiseacres),  strife  may 
spring  up  beiwixt  than.  Federation  to-day  may  avert  war 
to-morrow    or  a  century  hence,  which  is  only  the  to-morrow 


of  history."  This  is  surely  a  piece  of  hysterical  Steadism, 
intended  for  Knglisb  readers,  which  has  by  inadvertence 
found  its  way  into  the  Australian  edition  of  that  journalistio 
universal  provider.  It  might  be  read  seriously  by  an  English- 
man who  knows  nothing  of  Australian  conditions;  but  the 
idea  of  the  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  peoples,  who  are 
identical  in  race,  creed,  politics  and  commerce,  and  1200 
miles  apart  into  the  bargain,  going  to  war  witli  one  another 
because,  after  .50  years  of  national  friendship,  they  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  constitutional  partnership,  is,  in- 
deed, to  an  informed  Australian  intelligence,  "too  funny." 
•  •  • 

The  Imperial  Conference,  which  is  now  sit- 
The  Imperial  ting  in  London  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Court  of  establishing  at  the  heart  of  the  British 
Appeal.  I'jnpire  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
shall  supersede  both  the  House  of  Lords  (in 
it«  Appellate  jurisdiction)  and  the  Privy  Council  (in  its 
Judicial  Committee),  so  as  to  become  the  final  lejjal  tribunal 
for  the  whole  Empire,  is  a  widely  representative  one.  Dele- 
gates are  present  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire-  .Mr.  Justice 
Hodges  from  Australia,  Sir  James  Pri>iidergast  from  New 
Zealand,  and  Mr.  Rose-Innes  from  the  (ape.  The  scheme 
involves  a  considerable  innovation,  and  will  probably  bo 
opposed  by  hyper-conservative  minds,  as  well  as  by  many  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  existing  order  of  things;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  impartial  persons, 
who  know  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  that  the  movement  is 
only  a  corollary  of  the  universal  "Amen"  which  has  been 
expressed  in  every  corner  of  the  globe — where  English  is 
spoken — in  response  to  the  spread  of  the  sentiment  of  "one 
interest"  for  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Though  the  "fringes"  of  the  numerous  lepal  systems  of 
the  various  branches  of  tlio  Empire  may  be  different,  ny 
reason  of  the  local  circumstances,  the  main  bcdy  of  British 
law — the  broad  principles,  the  guiding  spirit  which  is  the 
province  of  the  jurist — is  tne  same  everywhere  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  intelligent  citizen  that  those 
leading  principles  should  be  preserved  intact,  or  else — where 
modification  becomes  necessary  to  suit  the  altered  and  alter- 
ing conditions  of  society^ — modified  everywhere  iu  the  same 
way,  it  becomes  an  Imperial  necessity  that  there  should  ba 
one,  and  one  only,  tribunal  at  the  apex  of  all  our  varying 
legal  systems  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  Empire  may  look 
for  a  final  declaration  of  the  common  law,  and  a  final  inter- 
pretation of  the  .statute  law,  in  whatever  distant  quarter  of 
the  world  it  may  be  enacted.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  central  tribunal,  to  which  all 
other  legal  tribunals  will  be  generally  subject,  must  con- 
stitute a  bond  of  Empire,  and  serve  as  a  legal  keynote  for 
every  community  which  the  Empire  embraces. 
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In  the  course  of  a  Times  leading  article  on 
N.S.W.  the  Sydney  Common  Health  procession,  it  is 

Celebrations,  ^^i'^  ^^^^  "there  seems  to  have  been  an  ele- 
ment of  good  taste  in  the  general  character 
of  the  devices  which  lent  them  a  distinction  not  always 
present  in  popular  demonstrations."  That  is  a  tribute  to  the 
architectural  and  cesthetic  taste  brought  to  bear. 

It  is  a  pi+y  that  the  arrangements  for  enabling  the 
visitors  from  the  other  colonies  to  witness  these  elaborate 
and  expensive  functions  were  not  carried  out  in  an  equally 
praiseworthy  manner.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  in 
New  South  Wales,  among  those  who  were  able  to  see  how 
things  were  conducted,  that  the  confusion  in  the  matter  of 
organization  was  little  short  of  a  scandal,  owing  to  the  pro- 
crastin«tiug  conduct  of  those  members  of  the  State  Government 
who  had  the  control  in  their  hands.  The  Victorian  people 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  where  the  New  South  Wales 
management  had  failed,  and  to  some  extent  profited  by  the 
experience;  but,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge  of  the 
pitfalls  into  which  tlieir  neighbours  had  fallen,  the  Mefl- 
bourne  staff  were  charged,  and  not  unjustifiably,  with  many 
blunders.  No  such  blunders  had  ever  occurred  in  New 
South  Wales  in  connection  with  previous  functions  when  the 
arrangements  were  committed  to  the  care  of  an  experienced 
Under-Secretary ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  hereafter 
be  recognised  that  such  work,  when  on  a  large  scale,  is  worthy 
of  a  considerable  administrative  brain. 
«  •  « 

The   NeiD    Age    (London)    refers,    under   the 

"Jingoism  in  above  heading,  to  the  opposition  of  the  West 

Australia."    Australian  Premier  to  Lord  (then  Sir  Alfred) 

Miluer's  proposal  to  send  a  recruiting  ofiicer 
to  beat  up  men  for  the  new  South  African  Police  Force ;  and 
the  journal  comes  to  the  comforting  conclusion  that  "it  will 
be  strange  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  success  in  inducing  the  colo- 
nies to  take  part  in  this  most  nefarious  war  to  crush  two 
little  Republics  does  not  end,  when  the  mad  fit  is  over,  in 
producing  some  estrangement  between  Britain  and  her 
colonies." 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference  between  assisting  the  Mother  Country 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  encouraging  our  Australian  man- 
hood to  permanently  betake  themselves  out  of  their  native 
or  adopted  country.  The  "two  little  Republics"  are  referred 
to  as  if  sraallness  of  territory  constituted  a  claim  for  immunity 
for  national  offences.  On  the  same  principle,  the  under-sized 
criminals  might,  in  accordance  with  Captain  Marryat's  well- 
known  piece  of  humour,  shelter  themselves  under  a  similar 
plea.  "Nefarious"  as  applied  to  the  war  is  certainly  courage- 
ous, and  should  constitute  a  good  advertisement  among  the 
lawless  classes,  who  may  subscribe  to  the  organ  in  question. 
The  synonyms  of  that  word,  according  to  a  well-known  dic- 
tionary, are  "wicked  in  the  extreme,"  "iniquitous,"  "atroci- 
ously villainous,"  "detestably  vile."  That  such  language 
should  be  indulged  in  in  an  English  newspaper,  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  journal  .should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  printed  be  suffered  to  remain  intact, 
is  undoubtedly  a  tribute  to  the  freedom  of  speech  enjoyed  in 
British  communities. 

*  *  * 

Federal        On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  deputation  to 

Capital         ^^^   New   South   Wales   Premier    from    the 

Sites  Tumut    district,    Mr.    Alexander    Oliver    is 

reported  as  having  spoken  as  follows  :  — 
"I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  have  bracketed  Tumut  witJi 
Yass,  had  it  been  in  communication  with  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, as  is  the  case  with  Yass." 

Mr.  Oliver  must  surely  have  a  short  memory,  for  a  cor- 
respondent has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  (which  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Oliver)  on  the  above  subject,  in  regard  to  the  same 
town  of  Tumut:  "It  is,  therefore,  with  no  little  reluctance 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  add  Tumut  to  the  list  of  rejected  south- 
western sites.  But,  this  site  being  54  miles,  even  when  con- 
nected by  rail,  from  the  main  line  of  communication,  the 
south-western  trunk  line  is  at  a  perpetual  disadvantage." 

In  the  deputation  paragraph,  the  railway  connection 
would  evidently  have  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  Tumut's 
clainw:    whereas,  in  the  Royal  Commission  extract,  the  con- 


nection by  rail  would  apparently  have  been  of  no  consequence 
in  saving  Tumut  from  rejection! 

*  *  * 

According    to    the    Manchester    Guardian, 
English  'there  are  several  useful  and  fluent  Labour 

Labour  members  in  the  House,  but  not  one — uot 
Members.  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^^  Burns,  who,  with  all  liis 
vocabulary  and  all  his  force,  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse — who  sur- 
passes Mr.  Fenwick  for  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  and 
clearness  of  voice.  This  habit  of  mind  is  commonly  the  pos- 
session of  the  carefully  trained  scholar."  In  the  course  of 
the  speech  referred  to,  Mr.  Fenwick  said  that,  "though  a 
young  man,  I  was  for  2.5  years  an  active  miner,  and  my  posi- 
tion is  perhaps  unique,  from  the  fact  that  I  came  straight  from 
the  coal  face  to  occupy  a  seat  in  this  House." 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  this  announcement  was  received  with  cheers. 

*  *  * 

The  Mr.  Fenwick  referred  to  in  the  above 

Class  paragraph  clearly  recognizes  the  injustice  of 

Legislation,   "class"  legislation  ;   and  Australian  "Labour" 

members   would   do   well   to   note   the   fact. 

"The  coal  export  duty  was  an  impost  wliich  bore  with  undue 

harshness  upon  a  particular  section  of  the  coinviunity." 


English 
Views    of 
Australia. 


The  Morning  Post  (London)  recently 
expressed  some  very  level-headed — we  might 
almost  say  statesmanlike — views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  criticism  of  Australian 
affairs.  "It  is  necessary,"  says  one  of  its 
editorial  writers,  "that  we  in  this  country  should  regard 
Australian  politics  as  much  as  possible  from  the  colonial  point 
of  view,  if  there  is  to  be  that  intelligent  sympathy  between 
the  ilother  Country  and  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  Because  Australia  elects  to  do 
things  which  would  not  commend  themselves  to  statesmen  at 
home,  it  would  be  the  merest  folly  to  suppose  that  colonials 
are  less  wise  than  those  who  control  the  national  policy  in 
this  country.  .     .     With    all    our    qualities    as    adminis- 

trators, there  is  a  tendency  to  dogmatism  in  the  British,  wliich 
is  fatal  to  the  easy  working  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  made  up 
of  independent  States,  linked  together  by  community  of  in- 
terests, language,  blood  and  literature,  the  chain  being  joined 
together  by  the  final  liuk  of  the  Crown." 

This  view  of  our  affairs  is  in  striking  contrast  with  most 
of  the  half  or  quarter-informed  utterances  of  many  of  the 
English  dailies,  in  which  Australia  is  generally  treated  as  if 
its  four  millions  of  people  were  all  thinking  of  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  living  under  English  conditions. 
»  »  * 

"I  ASK  for  no  cheers,  and  I  expect  none.     It 
The  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation 

Political       that  I  should  impose  this  taxation.   You  have 
Physician,     had  your  feast.     You  have  all.  Liberals  and 
Tories,   been  mad   for  rioting  and   expendi- 
ture.    Now  conies  the  reckoning.     And    you    may    laugh    or 
not  as  you  please."       Thus  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  ad- 
ministering his  Budget  impositions. 


Xiterature. 

In  reviewing  an  Australian   book   on   "Pro- 
Australian      portional    Representation,"    The  Ath^Tueum 
Grammar.      says: — "The   authors   suffer   under   the   op- 
pression of  the  Australian  'will'  for  'shall.  " 
-J*  * 

Theke  are  those — and  they  are  many — who 
Literary        think  that  great  men  accomplish  their  ends 
Care.  in   lif^    with    comparative,   if    not    absolute, 

ease.  The  following  passage  from  the  bio- 
graphy of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  (by  his  son),  will  show  that 
he  was,  in  regard  to  his  writings  at  least,  a  genius — in  the 
Cariylean  sense  of  possessing  "the  faculty  for  taking  infinite 
pains" : — 

"My  father  was  always  most  critical  of  his  own  style,  and 
would  often,  when  correcting  his  proof  sheets,  alter  a  whole 
page,  because  a  word  or  a  phrase  displeased  him,  or  because 
some  new  idea,  some  happier  mode  of  expression,  occurred  to 
him." 
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^  Those   who  have  been   reading  Lord  Roso- 

Coincidence.  ^°'^^'^  Rectorial  Address  to  the  stiulonts  of 
tlie  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Life  of 
Huxley  by  his  son,  will  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  ex-Prime  Minister  in  1900 
to  those  of  the  scientist  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  March, 
1887. 

Huxley  was  endeavouring  to  define  the  functions  of  tli.' 
Imperial  Institute  as  a  "house  of  call"  for  those  "who  wish  to 
help  iu  the  advancement  of  Industrial  knowledge."  He 
spoke  of  it  as  a  place  in  which  the  fullest  stores  of  Industrial 
knowledge  would  be  made  accessible  to  the  public;  in  which 
the  higher  questions  of  commerce  and  industrj'  would  be 
systematically  studied  and  elucidated ;  and  where,  as  in  an 
industrial  university,  the  whole  technical  education  of  the 
country  might  find  its  centre  and  crown.  He  spoke  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  which  the  country  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  pictured  the  impending  industrial  war,  which 
Was  of  far  more  serious  import  than  the  military  wars  of  its 
opening  years.  He  spoke  of  the  competition  of  Germany  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  dwelt  upon  the  consequent  danger 
to  England's  supremacy.  Lord  Rosebery's  address  is  on 
almost  identical  lines.  He  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Scotch 
University  should  adopt  a  commercial  training  as  one  of  its 
functions,  and  held  up  the  United  States  and  Germany  as 
England's  formidable  rivals  in  the  immediate  future.  Ouo 
utterance  is  in  1887 ;  another  iu  1900,  13  years  after ;  but 
they   are  strangely   alike  in  their  fears  and  their  suggested 

remedies. 

*  *  « 

The  Saturday  Beview  enjoyed  at  one   time 

What  is         (and  at  different  times)  an  enviable  reputa- 

"  A  Literary     tion  for  brilliant  literary  and  social  articles  ; 

Man  "  ?  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  same  level  of 

criticism  in  that  journal's  later-day  issues. 

It  frequently  indulges,  now-a-days,  in  spasmodic  attacks 
upon  well-known  writers,  when  vehemence  and  genuine  abuse 
are  substituted  for  the  biting  irony  and  incisivcness  of  its 
better  period.  An  April  number,  for  instance,  contains  a 
three-column  article  on  Mr.  Le  GalUenne,  in  which  eight  or 
ten  of  its  opening  lines  are  occupied  in  explaining  that  a 
reference  to  that  author  as  "a  literary  man"  (within  inverted 
commas)  means  that  he  is  not  a  literary  man!  This  is,  indeed, 
amateur  workmanship  for  a  journal  with  such  a  reputation. 

At  the  end  of  a  long,  tedious,  and  pointless  commentary 
on  two  of  that  erratic  writer's  latest  pseudo-poetical  maun- 
derings,  the  critic  concludes  with  the  following  would-be- 
severe,  but  really  commonplace,  assault ; 

"Mr.  Le  Gallienne  calls  himself  a  literary  man,  and  he, 
therefore,  invites  us  to  judge  his  novels  as  the  works  of  a 
literary  man.  As  literature  it  is  simply  beneath  contempt. 
If  this  is  literature,  then  the  commonest  advertise- 
ments of  patent  medicines  are  literature." 

We  might  add :    -If  this  is  literary  criticism     .     .      :" 

*  • 

A  GENTLEMAN    of   the   name  of   Symington, 
Hymnoiogy  who   appends   to   his   name   the   mysterious 
in  title  of  -Ex-Circuit   Steward,"   writes   from 

Australia.  Sydney  to  the  Methodist  Times  (England), 
'  giving  a  "full  and  true  '  account  of  "a  careful 
note  of  all  the  hymns  used  by  the  Wesleyan  ministers  iu 
Sydney."  He  then  enters  into  a  perfect  budget  of  figures  to 
show  how  many  hymns  there  are  in  the  "present  book,"  how- 
many  were  not  sung  once,  "how  many  used,"  how  many  sung 
twice,  and  so  on,  in  separate  returns  up  to  nine  times.  Then 
he  sets  out  the  first  line  of  a  large  number  of  those  which 
were  "never  used  once  during  two  years,"  as  well  as  those 
which  were  used  once  only.  As  the  hymns  are  probably 
chosen  by  the  minister  or  his  wife,  would  it  not  be  about  as 
interesting  to  record  how  many  times  he  blew  Ms  nose  in 
two   years— how   many    times    "once"    and    how   many   times 

"twice"  in  a  service ! 

*  •  * 

OuK  Australian  specialist  in  the  delineation 

Rolf  of   bushrangers    will   have   to     look    to    his 

R»lHr<^wood     laurels.       'The  Daily  Telegraph  (Loudon)  says 

Boldrewood.   ^^  ^.^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ,.j^  3^^  Company,"  that 

it  is  "of  strangely  unequal  merit    .     .     .     and,  as  a  story. 
inartistic  and    dull,   and  unworthy  of  the  vivid  xmagmation 


and  racy  stylo  of  the  author  of  'Robbery  Under  Arms.' "    The 
critic  qualifies  his    broadsidur  by   speakiiiR  in  high  terms  of 
sonic  of  til.'  short  btori<>s  which  make  up  the  volume. 
•  •  • 

•IIoH  V.O  Kept  tho  Flag  Flying"  bus  had  a 
Donald        n-mnrkablu  run ;   and  wo  arc  genuinely  glad 

Macdonald.       ""t  in  an  Jidvortising  sense,  but  an  sincere 

admirers  of  tlio  man  and  the  book — to  echo 

■•oiii(>  ol    tho  praise  which  it  Ims  been  accorded   by  prominent 

journals  in  every  part  of  tlio  world.     The  S/xclahir  says  it  is 

the  best  in  the  whole  list  of  war  books."  Tho  Siarulard 
says :    "Incomparably  the  best  hook  upon  the  siege  of  Lady- 

uiith."  Ijitcrature  says;  "The  most  live  by  far  of  all  tlie 
many  books  on  the  siege  of  Liulysmith.'     The    TVurlil  says; 

■Kven  .Steevcns  or  Forbes  could  scarcely  have  bettered  this 
strong  and  graphic  tale."  Tlie  Glohr.  says  "it  is  so  graphic  and 
so  vivid  that  it  is  calculated  to  bring  tears  to  tlio  eyes."  Tho 
lldiikiiian  is  of  opinion  that  it  "rivals  the  best  of  English 
correspondonts" ;  and  so  on,  through  tho  whole  list  of  in- 
fluential journals — The  Scotsman,  Literary  World,  Echo,  etc., 
etc.,  all  in  the  same  strain.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  looked  after  himself  in  his  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers, he  should,  out  of  his  lectures  and  his  numerous 
editions,   make  a  small  fortune ;    and  his  work  as  a  lecturer 

nnd  a.s  a  writer  deserves  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Press  Assohiaiion  Special  Service  cable 
Journalistic  accounts  of  the  Duke  of  York's  reception  at 
Accuracy.  ■'*■  Melbourne  lius  appearing  in  several  Eng- 
lish newspapers)  contain  the  follow  ing  blun- 
ders:— Among  Ministers,  "Mr.  Fynne"  is  included,  in  place 
of  Sir  William  Lyne  or  Mr.  Wynne ;  "Mr.  Morrissey"  is  in- 
cluded, in  place  of  some  other  name ;  and  Sir  John  Hadden  is 

substituted  for  Sir  John  Madden. 

•  ft  • 

Bv  the  omission  of  a  negative  and  the  inser- 
Huxley  and  tion  of  two  superfluous  commas,  the  views  of 
Immortality,  t'lo  late  Profes,sor  Huxley  on  man's  immor- 
tality were  erroneously  presented  in  our  last 
issue.  The  passages  from  his  letter  to  Kingsley  ought  to  have 
been  printed  thus ;  "I  neither  deny  nor  affirm  the  immor- 
tahty  of  man.       I  see  no  reason  for  believing  in  it,  but,  on 

the  other  hand,  I  have  no  means  of  disproving  it 

You  rest  in  your  strong  conviction  of  your  personal  existence, 
and  in  the  instinct  of  the  persistence  of  that  existence  which 
is  so  strong  in  you  as  in  most  men." — "Life  and  Letters,"  vol. 
I.,  pp.  217-8..  1890  edition. 

«  ft  « 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Afhemitim,  one  of 
Lord  Roberts' Lord  Roberts'  despatches  is  criticised  because 
Grammar,  of  the  use  of  "will"  for  "shall."  This  is 
surely  not  a  serious  offence  in  a  busy,  prac- 
tical soldier.  Strange  to  say,  this  identical  blunder  is  noticed 
by  the  same  punctilious  journal  in  another  of  its  numbers,  in 
reviewing  an  Australian  book. 

»  »  ft 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  craze  for  turning 
The  Leg^isla-  tho  world  into  a  nursery,  and  constituting 
ture  as  a  tho  Legislature  a  sort  of  head-nurse,  comes 
Physician,  from  the  United  States.  The  national  eye- 
sight is  to  be  "regulated,"  if  certain  "cranks" 
can  have  their  way.  We  quote  the  character  of  the  measure, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  Y^ork  State  Legisla- 
ture, from  an  American  journal ;  — 

"Books,  newspapers,  or  serial  literature  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished in  type  smaller  than  eight  point,  of  which  the  lower 
case  alphabet  measures  less  than  fourteen  ems.  The  lines  of 
type  shall  be  separated  by  at  least  two  point  leads.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  print  contained  in  foot  notices  or 
indexes  or  to  books  or  other  printed  matter  intended  for 
reference  use  only.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  if,  in  its  judgment,  the 
public  health  shaJl  not  be  injured  thereby,  the  Board  may  adopt 
regulations  exempting  certain  kinds  of  printed  matter  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  may,  on  petition,  grant 
written  permission  to  use  smaller  or  more  condensed  type." 

We  may  add  that  the  penalties  provided  for  any  breach  of 
this  truly  "curfew-bell"  sort  of  legislation  vary  between  50 
and  1000  dollars.  We  italicize  the  more  "motherly"  aspect 
of  the  provision. 
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Commercial  an&  3n&ustnal. 

From  the  Scienfific  American  we  learn — vide 

Electric         an    address    by   Mr.   C.    Herbert   Condict— 

Vehicles.       that  there    are    450   automobile    vehicles  in 

New  York,  as  against  4000  horse-drawn.   The 

system  has  been  adapted  to  the  cab-service  of  New  York,  and 

according   to  the   above    authority    a   vehicle    is  despatched 

from  the  headquarters  to  any   address  within  15  seconds  of 

the  receipt  of  a  telephone  message. 


A      Queensland     State    legislator    (Colonel 

Political       Reay,  M.L.A.)  recently  delivered   a  lecture 

Quacks.       in  the  Trades'  Hali,  Brisbane,  on  the  subject 

of  factory  legislation  in  Victoria  ;  and  among 

the    many    one-eyed    economic    propositions   submitted   to   a 

sympathetic   audience  were  the   following : —"Industry   must 

be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  homes  of  the   workers 

may   be    little    paradises   of   happiness."        Speaking   of   the 

Wages  Boards,  appointed  under  the  Act  in  question,  he  said : 

"The   Boards    recognised   that    those   who   work     have    just 

as  much  right  to  say  what  wages  should  be  paid,   and    what 

hours  should  be  worked,  as  the  employers." 

Again:  "The  aflFect  of  the  Boards  was  to  raise  wages  all 
round.  ...  A  man  who  robbed  a  workman  was  just  as 
bad   as  any  other  kind  of  thief." 

Now,  we  are  as  anxious  for  Paradise  as  Colonel  Reay 
himself;  and  we  hope  we  shall  reach  that  blessed  condition 
as  soon,  and  with  as  little  effort,  as  he  will.  We  are  also  as 
anxious  as  he  is  to  see  every  honest  man  getting  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  life  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  yield;  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  play  the  truckler  by  holding  out  to 
working  men  and  working  women,  who  have  to  face  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  gloiving  prospects  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  realized.  It  is,  for  the  politician,  so  cheap  and  easy  a  road 
to  popularity;  for  the  painter  of  the  word  pictures  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  suggested  result  but  words,  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  wind  to  waft  them  to  the  ears  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  and  of  these  two  commodities  there  is  usually 
no  stint.  We  once  heard  one  of  Australia's  most 
successful  agitators  say  that  the  surest  way  to  rouse  a  popular 
audience  was  to  persuade  those  who  composed  it  that  they 
were  suffering  an  injury.  That,  again,  is  a  cheap  method 
of  proving  one's  "friendship"  for  the  people,  especially  if  there 
be  appended  to  the  demonstration  of  the  injury  a  promise 
to  have  it  remedied  by  Parliament,  to  which  remedy  he  who 
makes  the  promise  wiU  contribute  nothing  but  more  words 
and  more  wind!  Every  industry,  as  men  of  the  Colonel 
Reay  type  know  full  well,  must,  to  be  successful,  produce  not 
only  wages  for  the  workmen,  but  some  return  for  the 
employer;  and  if  wages  be  raised  to  a  level  which  leaves 
nothing  over  for  the  employer,  the  industry  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  workmen  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Victoria  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
wage  has  in  many  cases  caused  tlie  employer,  in  self-defence, 
to  discharge  the  old,  the  slow,  the  less  skilful— all  but  the  very 
best  workmen  and  workwomen ;  and  wherever  the  Legis- 
lature, by  giving  legal  effect  to  a  minimum  wage,  takes  out 
of  the  profits  of  a  business  so  large  a  portion  that  the  re- 
mainder will  not  give  the  employer  a  .sufficient  return  for 
his  capital,  he  naturally  looks  for  some  new  channel  of  invest- 
ment, and  the  workmen  suffer  accordingly.  Why  do  not 
humbugs  of  the  Colonel  Reay  order  put  this  side  of  the 
economic  picture  before  their  hearers,  and  so  save  them  from 
disappointment  and  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their 
political  guides?  Such  men  will  talk  till  further  orders, 
and  promise  Paradise  and  Utopia  to  their  audiences,  and 
then,  when  their  audiences'  backs  are  turned,  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  at  their  gullibility. 

Colonel  Reay's  hearers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  30. 
years  ago  Mr.  Graham  Berry  promised  to  make  Victoria  the 
Paradise  of  the  working  man,  whereas  to-day,  with  aU  its 
artificial  aids,  in  the  shape  of  Wages  Boards  and  Factories 
Acts,  that  colony  employs  a  less  number  of  men  and  a  greater 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  pays  lower  wages,  than 
does  New  South  Wales,  where  no  such  one-eyed  devices  exist. 


Australian   '''^^    Journal    of    Commerce,    of    Liverpool, 
notes  the  arrival  of  a  large  slripment  of  Aus- 
"'  ■  tralian    fruit.       It    is,     according     to    that 

journal,  attracting  considerable  int^'rest  in  fi-uit  trade  circles ; 
not  only  locally,  but  throughout  the  North  of  England,  as 
the  shipment  is  the  first  from  the  Antipodes  direct  to  Liver- 
pool. It  speaks  of  the  previous  monopoly  of  the  London 
market:  and  claims  that  Liverpool  is  much  nearer  to  the 
populous  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  other 
centres  in  the  north.  "Dealers  are"  (it  says)  "very  pleiscl 
at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  their  purchases  so  much 
nearer  home." 

*  *  « 

England's    According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the 
Coal  coal    export    of    Great   Britain    amounts    to 

Export.        40,000,000  tons  per  annum. 


.'VccoEDiNO  to  Mr.  Asquith,  coal  is  subject  to 
Caste  as  many  class  distinctions  as  society  itself. 

in  Coal.  "They  are,"  he  says,  "almost  as  well  defined 
as  in  society.  There  is  that  aristocratic  coal 
— the  blue  seam  of  South  Wales ;  the  middle-class  coal  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham ;  and  the  humble,  inconspicu- 
ous, but  .still  useful  coal,  which  was  largely  produced  in  the 
County  of  Fife.  So  close  in  quality  was  the  Fife  coal  to  the 
German  coal  that  a  difference  of  3d.,  or  even  2d.,  a  ton  made 
the  whole  difference  between  losing  and  maintaining  a  con- 
tract." 

*  »  « 

The  special  correspondent  in  London  of  the 
The  Late  Sydney  Morning  Herald  contributes  an 
James  interesting  and  sympathetic  note  on  the 
Huddart.  jg^th  of  Mr.  James  Huddart,  so  well  known, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  all  of  the  colonies,  as  one  of  Australia's 
shrewdest  and  most  comprehensive-minded  shipowners.  He 
was  "never  really  the  same  man  after  his  failure  to  bring  to  a 
successful  issue  his  project  for  an  'all-red'  commerciai  and 
postal  route  between  Australia  and  the  Mother  Country.  .  . 
On  the  top  of  the  crushing  of  his  ambitious  scheme  caiuc 
financial  embarrassments  of  no  light  nature ;  and  then,  most 
serious  blow  of  all,  his  adored  son,  Cymbeline  Huddart,  senior 
midshipman  of  the  'Doris,'  met  his  death  at  Graspan  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899.  From  that  time  Mr.  Huddart  seems  to  havo 
lost  all  interest  in  life ;  and,  at  53,  he  has  gone  over  to  tbo 
great  majority,  an  old  and  broken  man."  The  Times  said  of 
him :  — 

"Belonging  to  a  type  of  men  who  form  pioneers  iu  colonial 
progress,  and  deeply  imbued  with  aspirations  for  tli.^  consoli- 
dation of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Huddart  played  for  mgher  .slakes 
than  the  means  at  his  connnand  allowed  him  to  accomplish. 
But  if  his  Atlautic  projects  and  his  'all  red'  route  should  still 
become  an  accomplislicd  fact — and  hope  in  this  direction  iloos 
not  seem  to  have  been  yet  abandoned — his  nanw.  ^ill  ci."- 
tainly  be  deserving  of  honourable  mention  in  connection  with 
them." 

#  *  * 

The   Westminster  Budget  recently  published 
The  Advent    a  highly  interesting  article  on  the  manufac- 
Of  ture  of  this  wonderful  mineral,  in  which  is 

Aluminium,  contained  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
cheapening  of  its  production. 
It  appears  that  in  1855  a  small  bar  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Paris,  as  a  curiosity,  and  declared  to  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  In  1867  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  reduced  (by  the 
sodium  process)  to  £3  a  pound ;  in  1889  the  reduced  cost  of 
manufactured  sodium  affected  the  value  of  aluminium,  and  it 
fell  to  25s.  a  pound.  In  1889  the  sodium  process  was  super- 
seded by  the  electrical,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cost  fell 
to  Is.  3d.  a  pound.  It  is  now  more  capable  of  utilisation 
than  silver,  brass,  or  copper ;  and  in  the  United  States  (prin- 
cipally at  Niagara  Falls)  there  is  more  aluu.inium  produced 
than  either  nickel,  mercury,  bismuth,  tin,  or  antimony.  It 
will,  it  is  said,  soon  be  cheaper  to  produce  articles  in  alu- 
minium than  in  any  other  metal,  except  zinc,  lead,  or  iron. 
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/IIMsccllancous. 

Pkoi-i,e     who    aix-    mtclloutually    awake    in 
Complais-       ifgaid   to   the    world's   affairs   w-iU   scarcely 
ance  in         tVol  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  a  feu- 
High  Places,  "ecks  ago  that  recent  speeches  and  telegrams 

emanating  from  the  ICniporor  of  (iermany 
have  "shaken  public  conHdonce."  The  "whispers  of  a  regency" 
is  an  even  more  significant  cablegram.  There  liad  been  an 
earthquake  at  Constantinople— we  liave  no  fault  to  find  with 
that^and  fortunately  (for  him)  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  did  not 
happen  to  be  within  the  orbit  of  its  devastations.  Most  sen- 
sible persons  would  consider  that  the  Sultan  had  liad  a  "lucky 
escape";  but  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  apparently  takes 
an  "extensive"  view  of  the  "divine  riglit-s"  of  monarciis,  has 
propounded  the  theory— a  little  out  of  touch  with  modern 
thought — that  the  escape  of  the  Sultan  wtis  a  specially  ordained 
interference  with  the  laws  of  matter,  by  which  that  doubt- 
fully virtuous  polygamist  was  held  harmless  among  the  forces 
tliat  operated  in  the  earthquake ;  and  the  German  Emperor 
has  gone  further,  in  assuring  the  Sultan  that  that  special 
intervention— that  special  "fencing  in"  of  the  Sultan's  pre- 
cious personality,  amid  the  destructive  operation  of  the  earth-  ' 
quake,  was  the  result  of  his  (the  German  lOmperor's)  royal 
appeal  to  the  Author  of  all  such  forces.  The  Sultan,  though 
apparently  not  a  keen  logician,  is  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  monarchs,  when  he  assures  the  Emperor  that  "his  (the 
Sultan's)  calmness"  was  the  result  of  "submis.sion  to  the 
Divine  will."  We  presume  from  this  that  the  Sultan  con- 
siders tliat  had  he  not  been  "calm"  he  ^^■ould  not  liave  escaped. 
But  surely  this  puts  the  Emperor  in  a  dilemma ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  he  had  already  "arranged"  for  the  Sultan's 
"holy  keeping."  If  that  be  .so,  the  "calmness"  for  which  the 
latter  takes  credit  was  not  a  factor  in  his  escape;  and  if  it 
were,  then  are  we  to  presume  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Emperor's  efforts,  the  special  intervention  was  a  conditional 
one — the  condition  being  that  the  Sultan  should  be  calm  and 
keep  still!  This  is  indeed  a  pretty  bit  of  foolery  for  two 
monarchs  to  occupy  their  time  over.  It  is  the  sort  of  by- 
play that  gives  emphasis  to  those  occasional  silent  and  respect- 
ful queries  as  to  the  raison  d'flre  of  monarchy. 

Is  it  not  time  that  such  high  personages  should  be  politely 
informed  what  ordinary  people  think  of  these  inspired  utter- 
ances ? 

*  »  » 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  practice  for  success- 

'Prominent"  ful  Australians,  just  lefore  visiting  "the  old 

Australians'    country,"  after  having  well  settled  the  "bread 

and  butter  question,"  to  have  a  long  and 
highly  flattering  article  published  by  some  disinterested  friend 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  provincial  town  from  which  they  origi- 
nally came — of  course,  with  the  proverbial  half-crown  and  the 
blue-spotted  handkerchief  ;  and  in  the  article  it  usually  appears 
that  the  "prominent"  one  has  been  "sent  off"  by  half  the  Aus- 
tralian population  ;  so  that  his  fellow-townsmen  who  read  it 
(before  he  arrives)  are  disposed  to  wonder  how  he  could  be 
spared  without  the  Australian  seasons  being  interrupted. 
That  is  only  a  general  statement,  which  refers  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

There  ajjpears  in  the  Western  Mail,  a  Welsh  (Caidiffl 
paper,  a  full  column  of  matter,  headed  "A  Welshman  Abroad' 
— "A  Prominent  Australian  Sportsman — His  Gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales"  ;  and  we  are  told  that ;  "This  week  there  left 
Sydney,  on  the  French  mail  liner,  certainly  one  of  the  -lest 
known  sportsmen  in  connection  with  the  pastime  of  the  leash 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  whom  the  writer"  (of  the  Wexfern 
Mail  article,  who  dates  his  biographical  sketch  from  Sydney) 
"fain  would  think  liis  countr.vmen  will  take  considerable 
interest."  This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  collateral  relationship  of  the  Welshman  under 
treatment.  He  is  connected,  as  a  great  nephew,  with  the 
author  of  a  book  with  a  Welsh  unpronounceable  title,  with  as 
much  air  and  circumstantiality  as  if  a  well-known  writer  were 
being  identified  as  the  near  relation  of  the  author  of  llamlet. 
And  then  the  "gift  to  the  University."  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  stuffed  Australian  birds!  As  to  the  "prominent 
Australian  sportsman";  well,  we  have  never  heard  of  him 
ourselves,  though,  perhaps,  that  is  no  criterion  iis  to  his  popu- 
larity among  the  extensive  circle  of  disciples  of  the  "leash."  We 
sliould  have  mentioned  that  the  hero  of  the  article  has  his 
photograph  exhibited  in  the  middle  of  the  column;  and  great 


care  is  observoti  in  givinn  the  exact  datcH  upon  which,  and 
the  particular  route  by  wliieh,  ho  will  arrive  at  and  d.purt 
from  England. 

No  one  can  hav.-  any  nligious  or  conscientiuiis  objection 
to  this  form  of  hrralding  a  nobody  to  Iuh  birtliphico  after  lie 
has  made  a  fortune;  but  is  it  not  a  little  unfair  to  make  the 
Welsh  people  anxious  lost  the  Australian  continent  should  he 
thrown  off  its  axis  in  the  event  of  niiythinn  happeiiinn  to 
their  travelled  townsman! 

•  •  • 

Cnmmrrcinl    Iiililliyrure   (Liiiidon)    makes    an 

Australia       honest  confession  that,  until  (he  accumplish- 

Appreciated.  "'^'1*  "f  I'uion.  the  English  people  did  not 

fully  nppiiciate  the  importance  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Australian  c<mtineiit.  "Accustomed  as  wo  have 
been  in  the  Motherland,"  it  says,  "to  speak  of  Australia  with- 
out distinction  between  the  separate  colonies  that  comprised 
it,  it  is  certain  that  we  in  Great  Britain  have  not  yet  fully 
realisied  how  great  a  thing  has  been  accomplished  in  welding 
together,  as  one  nation,  so  vast  a  ))ortion  of  tho  world's  area. 
Australia!  A  continent  almost  the  size  of  ICurope — twenty- 
six  times  as  large  as  the  Unitt'ii  Kingdom — almost  as  largo  as 
the  United  States  of  North  America!  In  thiwe  days  we  are 
somewhat  i)rone  to  dilate  on  the  vast  extent  of  tho  British 
Empire.'  How  many  of  us  recojiect  that  one-third  of  the 
British  I'^mpire  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  seven  colonies  :•'" 

And  following  upon  this  admission  is  a  veritable  history 
of  the  Australian  inlDuics,  with' well-informed  articles  upon 
all  its  different  industries,  and  a  series  of  most  instructive 
maps  of  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  some  of  which 
we  hope  to  steal — hereafter. 

*  •  • 

That  aristocratic  trifler,  upon  whose  frivolous 

A  "Spinning"  personality  the  chance  winds  of  heredity  huve 

Peer.  wafted  the  title  of  "The  Earl  of  Yarmouth," 

has  recently  recovered  £500  against  the  N-m> 
York  Telegraph,  on  account  of  certain  comments  upon  his 
music-hall  accomplishment  of  skirt-dancing. 

The  event  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  interest  to  any  but 
the  silly  society  circle  of  Melbourne,  which  encouraged  and 
affected  to  admire  him  in  his  folly ;  but  there  is  a  mt  ral 
underlying  it  all.  This  same  youth,  besides  inheriting  a 
title,  has  acquired  with  his  peerage  the  right  to  negative  tho 
legislative  aspiration  of  the  British  people,  though  he  may 
not  possess  as  much  political  intelligence  as  the  type  of  females 

whose  calling  it  is  his  principal  aim  to  rival. 

«  •  • 

In  the  course  of  a  paragraph  on  the  Pope's  action,  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  giddy  subject,  that  dignitary  is  reported 
(still  in  Tin;  Times !)  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Pope  has  not  been  negligent  of  the  duty  of  recalling 
the  female  form  within  the  petticoat  and  the  handkerchief. 
After  speaking  in  appropriate  terms  of  the  present  scarcity 
of  clothing,  and  of  the  sensations  it  may  excite  even  in  the 
withered  bosom  of  a  monk  ...  he  directs,  too,  that  their 
punishment  should  be  extended  to  such  damsels,  as  though  at 
first  sight  they  appear  properly  attired,  are,  nevertheless, 
decked  in  transijarent  robes,  and  with  a  voluptuous  and  magni- 
ficent attire  display  themselves  in  very  seductive  and  tempt- 
ing attitudes." 

•  •  • 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  "Mrs.  Beaton"  paragraph,  for 
♦.he  time  when    wheaten  flour  was  a  rare  commodity:  — 

"When  economy  in  the  consumption  of  wheaten  flour  is 
so  strongly  recommended  in  his  Majesty's  Proclamation,  it 
may  not  be  improper  that  tho  Public  should  be  acquainted 
that  at  the  moss  of  tho  Officers  of  the  1st  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia,  stationed  at  Tynemouth  Barracks,  Bread  is  totally 
dispensed  with,  and,  as  a  substitute,  Roasted  and  fried  potatoes 
are  introduced.  No  Flour  is  used  for  pies  or  puddings.  The 
paste  or  crust  of  the  former  is  made  entirely  of  Potatoes,  and 
nothing  but  Rice  is  used  for  the  latter." 

A  Leading      ^'''-    -^squith,    one    of    the    most    eminent 
Liberal  "Liberal"     statesmen      of      England,      thus 

expres.ses  hiuLself  in  repard  to  the  proposal 
to   interfere   with    commerce    by    means    of 
Freetrade.     taxation.       Speaking  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed export  duty  on   English   coal,   he  said:    "It  belonged, 
moreover,  to  a  category  of  taxation  which  for  the  last  fifty 
years  had  been  discarded  by  general  consent  of  both  parties. 
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and  which,  even  in  days  of  the  greatest  financial  stress,  had 
never  been  resorted  to  till  now.  One's  suspicions  were 
naturally  aroused  when  they  saw  tlie  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequer  taking  down  from  the  shelf  of  our  fiscal  museum 
this  rusty  iveapon,  and  burnishing  it  up  for  modern  purposes." 
This  utterance  is  commended  to  those  enlightened  restriction- 
ists  of  Victoria,  who  speak  of  commercial  freedom  as  if  it  were 

an  exploded  doctrine. 

*  *  * 

The     Manchester     Guardian,     one     of     the 

"  Cooked "     weightiest   and   most   influential   of   English 

War  Cables,  journals,   expresses  the  following  opinion  in 

regard  to  the  unreliability  of  the  African 
war  cables: — "We  fear  the  public  must  be  coming  to  think 
that  the  news  of  the  war  which  is  allowed  to  reach  it  by  tele- 
graph is  almost  worthless.  Jlonth  in  and  month  out,  there 
is  served  out  a  regular  diet  of  telegrams,  either  official  or 
mutilated  in  transit  by  officials,  in  which  we  hear  merely  that 
such  and  such  a  number  of  Boers  have  been  killed  or  taken, 
or  that  some  Boer  force  is  on  the  point  of  being  'cornered,'  or 
that  the  Boers  are  tired  of  fighting,  or  that  De  Wet  is  mad. 
or  what  not."  And,  in  a  late  portion  of  the  same  article,  it 
adds :  "While  this  goes  on  in  South  Africa,  and  while  the 
National  Debt  is  raised  by  £1,500,000  a  week,  the  Government;, 
which  obtained  office  in  October  on  the  pretence  that  'war  was 
over,'  systematically  keeps  the  truth  from  the  public,  as  fai' 
as  it  can,  by  the  publication  of  misleading  official  reports, 
and  by  the  mutilation  or  suppression  of  unofficial  telegrai\s 
on  their  way  to  the  telegraph  operator.  We  have  lately 
given  examples  of  the  discreditable  lengths  to  which  this 
practice  is  carried,  even  in  the  case  of  non-military  telegrams 
from  South  Africa.  We  fear  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  whole  supply  of  news  to  England  from  South  Africa, 
military  and  political,  is  being  seriously  perverted,  in  order 
to  shelter  those  who  are  answerable  for  the  lamentable 
character  of  the  situation  as  it  really  is." 

*  *  * 

A    RECENT    number    of    The     Athenaium,     in 

War  Cables,   speaking  of  the  political  "editing"  of  Lord 

Roberts'  despatches  by  the  War  Office,  says : 

— "No  one  would  gather  from  the  account  given  of  the  loss  of 

the  convoy  at  Waterval  Drift,  in  February  last,  that  nearly 

200  waggons,  3000  oxen,  and  over  one  million  days'  food  were 

taken  by  the  enemy."       This  will  be  news  to  many ;    and  if 

such  important  facts  are  .suppressed  in  War  Office  "editing," 

the  public  will  surely  want  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  the 

extent  to  which  that  "refining"  process  is  carried  on. 

«  *  * 

y^  There  is  an   excellent   little  article   in  the 

Woman's      Girls'  Oirn  Paper,  of  May,  by  Mrs.  Creighton, 


Purpose. 


presumably  the  wife  of  the  late  Bishop  of 


London,  on  "A  Purpose  in  Life,"  in  which 
she  says  some  plain,  but  wholesome,  things  in  regard  to  her 
own  sex  of  the  present  day. 

"Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  speaking  generally,  the  object  of 
most  girls'  lives  was  to  get  married  :  they  did  their  best,  with 
the  help  of  parents  and  friends,  to  achieve  the  object;  and, 
if  they  did  not  succeed,  were  apt  to  be  considered  failures  by 
themselves  and  others.  .  .  .  Now,  in  certain  sections  of 
society,  marriage  seems  to  be  out  of  fashion.  .  .  .  The 
object  now,  always  is  to  have  a  good  time." 

Mrs.  Creighton  is  "very  much  in  favour  of  matrimony," 
which  she  considers  "as  desirable  for  man  as  for  woman.  .  . 
It  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  human  being." 

One  naturally  asks  what  Mrs.  Creighton  means  by  the 
phrase,  "a  good  time"  ;   but  the  answer  is  vague. 

She  says,  further :  "For  some  classes  of  girls  it  is  very 
easy  to  have  a  good  time,  if  they  are  only  contented  with  a 
somewhat  low  level  of  aspiration  :  hockey,  golf,  or  tennis : 
the  old  home  life,  with  its  limitation,  its  little  duties,  its 
monotonous  occupation,  have  been  swept  away,  and  with  it 
the  quiet,  demure  maiden,  who  blushed  and  fainted,  and  was 
not  supposed  to  have  an  opinion  of  her  own.  In  her  place 
has  come  the  modern  young  woman  on  her  bicycle,  who  looks 
as  if  she  thoroughly  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
means  to  go  her  own  way.  Some  charm  has  gone :  let  us 
hope  some  capacity  has  been  gained.  But  a  capacity  for 
what?" 


That  is,  indeed,  the  question :    the  want  of  a  clear  and 

satisfactory   answer  being,   quite  evidently,   the   raison    d'etre 

of  the  article. 

*  *  * 

The  paragraph  headed  "Australian  Astro- 
Official  nomy,"  in  our  last  issue,  is  said  to  be  liable 
Anomalies,  to  misconception,  in  making  it  appear  that 
Mr.  EUery  was  the  present  Government 
Astronomer  of  Victoria.  It  was  certainly  not  so  intended, 
and  we  don't  think  so  worded.  Mr.  Ellery  filled  that  office 
for  many  years,  as  every  one  knows,  wortliily  and  with  dis- 
cretion. On  retiring  from  it  several  years  ago,  after  having 
passed  the  limit  of  age,  he  was  placed  upon  the  Board  of 
A'isitors  of  the  Observatoi-y,  with  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  Pro- 
fessor Kernot,  Mr.  Deakin,  and  other  distinguished  men,  as 
his  colleagues.  The  duties  of  Government  Astronomer  were 
then  undertaken,  and  are  now  ably  discharged,  by  Mr.  Pietro 
Baracchi,  F.R.A.S.,  who  was  the  senior  assistant  to  Mr. 
Ellei-y.  But  Mr.  Baracchi,  though  doing  the  work,  is  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  title  or  pay  of  Government  Astronomer. 
His  official  designation  is  "Assistant  Government  Astronomer," 
■  but  to  whom  he  is  "assistant"  does  not  appear.  The  same 
anomaly  exists  (again  in  Victoria)  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Fenton,  the  actual  head  of  the  Statistical  Department.  Mr. 
Fenton  was  something  more  than  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  H. 
H.  Hayter,  the  last  Government  Statist ;  for  during  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Hayter's  life  he  (Mr.  Fenton)  had  prac^^ically  the 
whole  burden  of  the  Statist's  work  upon  his  hands,  just  as  much 
so  as  to-day,  when,  under  the  title  of  "Assistant  Government 
Statist,"  he  is  discharging  in  full  the  duties  of  Government 
Statist,  but  without  its  full  pay  1  The  moral  of  all  this  is 
obvious — to  thinking  people. 

•  «  * 

Armv  and      ^^  *''®  course  of  the  discussion  that  has  arisen 
in    England    over    the     Wolseley-Lansdowne 
'  episode,  a  great  many  opinions — more  or  less 

Administra-    important — have   been   expressed  as  to  the 
tion.  true  line  of  demarcation  between  the  profes- 

sional and  the  political  exercise  of  control  over  the  British 
Army.  Admiral  Hornby  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell;  and, 
although  his  solution  may  be  somewhat  "bluff,"  and,  as  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  said,  "breezy,"  it  seems  to  contain  i- 
forcible  truth.  "It  is  for  the  politicians  to  tell  me  if  they 
want  the  Channel  defended  or  not ;  that  is  their  business. 
They  tell  me  I  have  to  defend  the  Channel,  and  I  then  say ; 
•Very  well ;  to  do  that  I  shall  require  so  many  sliips,  so  many 
guns,  and  so  many  men  ;  that  is  my  business.'  Then  they  have 
a  right  to  say  :  'That  is  too  much.  We  cannot  afford  it,  and  we 
will  give  up  the  idea  of  defending  the  Channel.'  That  again  is 
their  business.  But  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  say : 
'You  do  not  require  that  number  of  guns,  or  ships,  or  men.' 
For  that  is  not  their  business,  and  they  know  nothing  about 
it." 

•  *  * 

The  British      The  thinking  section  of  British  subjects  all 

Army  and      over  the  world  are  curious  to  know  the  true 

its  Manage-     explanation  of  the  concluding  words  of  Lord 

ment.  Wolseley's  speech  in  reply 

On  March  4  he  launched  his  indictment  against  the  divided 
method  of  administration  in  regard  to  British  military  affairs. 
On  the  same  night  he  was  answered  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
on  March  5  he  was  further  answered  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and,  in  concluding  his  reply  on  that 
night,  he  said  that  when  his  memorandum  to  the  Prime 
Minister  came  to  be  Uiid  on  the  table,  "he  hoped  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  circiim  stances  under 
which  the  document  was  prepared." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  memorandum  itself  is  only  the 
outcome  of  some  much  more  lengthy  proceedings  and  disturb- 
ances, which  had  been  going  on  between  the  ex-Commandcr- 
in-Chief  and  the  Minister  for  War  during  the  South  African 
War. 

The  old  .system  of  a  concentrated  administration  in  tho 
Commander-in-Chief  was  superseded  in  189o,  when  the  existing 
system  of  a  divided  administration  was  adopted. 

The  question  is:  Which  of  the  two  systems,  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  South  African  experiences,  is  best.? 

Lord  Wolseley  has  evidently  been  at  arm's  length  with 
the  system,  and  only  now,  when  the  war  is  almost  over,  and 
all  the  injury  of  what  the  engineers  call  "heated  bearings' 
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has  been  done,  are  we  being  infornicil.  It  may  be  said  that 
"yoii  cannot  swap  horses  when  crossing  tlie  stream"  ;  but  the 
"swapping"  has  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
so  tliat  the  illustration  does  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that  pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost  and  millions  of  pounds 
spent  in  consequence  of  faulty  administration.  Lord 
Wolseley  complains  that  the  system  is  bad,  because  he  had 
not  (as  Commander-in-Chief)  sufficient  control;  but  he  is 
answered  in  these  words,  which  will  be  hard  to  reply  to: 
"Under  the  Order-in-Council,  all  army  orders  are  issued  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  is  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  State.  He  is  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces,  with  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  offi'usivo 
and  defensive  operations ;  he  Ls  charged  with  the  appointment 
of  commissions,  witli  promotions,  honours   and  rewards." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  further  answer  is,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparatively  limited  authority  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  did  not  exercise  those  functions  which  it  was  hU 
duty  to  put  into  motion. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  an  important  section  of  the  press, 
the  people  want  to  know  who  advised  "that  a  single  army 
corps  would  be  sufficient  for  the  South  African  campaign.'" 
And  "whether  Lord  Lansdowne  really  refused  the  men,  guns 
and  material  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  demanded  as  neces- 
sary.''" That  many  serious  bluudei-s  were  committed  during 
the  war  no  one  can  doubt;  but  the  public  will  want  almost 
immediately  to  know  who  was  the  blunderer. 

The  condition  of  things  wliich  existed  under  the  form  of 
administration  prior  to  1895  «as  described  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe as  "discreditable  and  disastrous"  ;  and  it  is  some  con- 
firmation of  that  statement  that  a  tew  years  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  when  the  great  Moltke  was  preparing  a  plan 
of  campaign,  in  anticipation  of  a  conflict  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  France,  for  the  union  of  Germany,  he  should  have 
said,  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  chances  of  her  inter- 
vention :  "England  has  no  army,  and  under  her  Constitution 
never  can  have  one."  This  was  said,  too,  after  frequent  visits 
to,  and  a  close  study  of,  the  country  of  which  he  spoke. 

According  to  the  Daily  Graphic  (which  gives  Lord  Lans- 
downe as  its  authority),  it  was  Lord  Wolseley  who  advised 
that  a  single  army  corps  would  be  sufficient  for  the  South 
African  campaign,  and  it  was  the  same  adviser  who  was 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  Ladysmith  as  a  place  to  be 
occupied  in  the  event  of  invasion. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  on  the  side  of  Lord  Wolseley ;  for  he 
said  that  there  was  "no  other  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
world  to  whom  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  army  was 
not  entrusted ;  and  under  the  present  system  there  had  been 
an  attempt  to  thrust  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  the  back- 
ground, and  to  substitute  for  him  the  Secretary  for  State." 

A  prominent  English  journal  says  of  the  discussion: 
"More  will  be  heard  of  this  matter;  more  must  be  heard  of 
it.       The  partial  revelations  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough 

inquiry."  , 

The  Scotsman  says  that  "the  controversy  has  only  begun. 

«  »  • 

Men  in  high  places  occasionally  stumble  into 

Parliament     strange   logical   crab-holes  when  they  wander 

and  out  of  their  own  domain.   Here  is  an  instance. 

Human  Chief  Justice  Madden,  of  Victoria,  remarked, 

in  the  course  of  liis  decree  in  a  divorce  suit, 

Nature.  ^^_^^  ^^  ^^^  hetxrd  eleven  cases  in  one  sitting, 

in  which  the  husband  had  deserted  his  wife,  though  the  wife 

in  each  case  was  "apparently  able  and  wilUng  to  fulfil  her 

marriage  obligations."      The    expression    of    surprise    is    in 

itself  somewhat    naive,    for    surely    the    attributes  that  are 

"apparent"    are    most    frequently   the  very  keynote  to  the 

situation-when  a  third  party  is  concerned;   and  when  there 

is  no  third  partv,  and  the  husband  is  not  there  to  te  1  his  side 

of  the  storv,  the  injured  one  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in 

manner  and  temperament;    and  if  she  should  happen  to  be 

young    and  attractive    and  winning,  even  the  judge  wonders 

how  any  man  could  run  away  from  her!       And  here  is  the 

"crab-hole."        "The   Commonwealth   Parliament  "    says   the 

Chief   Justice,    "when   it  is  endeavouring  to   make   a   White 

Australia   had  a  very  fine  blot  to  wipe  out. 

DoL  the  Chief  Justice  think  that  Parliament  can  remedy 
such  thTngs  by   altering  human  nature?       If  so,   he   either 


I'xaggeratos  the  powers  of  Purliuini'Ut  or  undor-ostimates  the 
force  and  per.sistency  of  liuinau  nature.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  suggesting  that  before  wo  treat  the  unNophisticated 
Pacific  Islander  as  our  moral  inferior,  wo  should  first  roniove 
the  "mote  from  our  own  eye,"  then  we  don't  find  much  fault 
with  the  sentiment;  but  in  that  case,  the  point  was  not  put 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  "go  home"  to  tlie  intelligence  of 

the  average  citizen, 

•  ■ 

.\n'   Ariiv.v    nurse,    in    recounting   her   experi- 

Our  I'licos   iu    South    .Africa — in    the    llnspiial— 

Bushman.       gives  the  following  <loscription  of  oni-  of  the 

yucenslaud  Uusljinen  :  "He  was  the  wildest 
man  I  liatl  ever  seen  -a  great,  strong  fellow  of  C  feet,  broad 
and  muscular,  with  a  fearless  carriage  and  oxpro-ssion,  and  a 
certain  masterfulness  about  him,  which  marked  him  out  as 
a  lender  in  mischief  or  heroism.  Until  he  same  to  .South 
Africa,  he  had  never  worn  socks ;  on  rare  occasions  in  the 
bush  he  had  worn  nmcassins  of  untanned  leather.  He  has 
never  lived  in  a  house,  but  only  camped  out;  he  would  always 
sit  cros-sed-legged  on  the  ground,  in  preference  to  using  a 
chair."  And  then  she  speaks  of  his  language  which  can  be 
imagined ! 

•  •  • 

Messrs.  Mklvillk  &  Mui.i.kn'b  (Melbourne) 

Our  Literary  Circular   and  Bmik  Guide    recently 

Critics.  expressed   the   following   opinion   of   United 

AusTR.VLiA ;  and  as  theirs  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  book  and  magazine  distributing  houses  in  Au.stralia 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Australian  journal- 
ism, we  attach  considerable  value  to  the  credential :  "This  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  venture 
yet  made  in  Australian  Periodical  Literature,  and,  shou'-l 
its  contributory  continue  to  be  of  the  high  level  of  the  current 
number,  its  success  wUl  be  lasting  and  its  influence  will  be  great 
and  beneficent.  The  issue  will  be  changed  to  a  monthly  one ; 
and  if  the  intelligent  public  of  Australia  can  be  induced  to 
subscribe  freely  to  this  deserving  magazine,  the  continuance, 
of  a  great  Australian  periodical  will  be  assured;  and  surely 
this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  ovsty 

true  son  and  daughter  of  the  new  Confederation." 

*  •  • 

In  one  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy's  recent  letters  on  "Life  in 
London  and  Thereabouts,"  as  published  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Heraid,  the  following  paragraph  occurs :  — "One  of  the  first 
products  of  Australasian  federation  is  the  issue  of  a  quarterly 
revi<>^v — United  Austhalia.  It  is  issued  at  the  modest  price 
of  a  shilling,  a  modesty  the  more  remarkable  in  consideration 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered.  Amongst  the  contributors 
are  some  of  the  principal  public  men  in  Australia,  including 
the  Premier  of  the  Confederation,  Mr,  Edmund  Barton.  A 
stray  number,  the  fourth,  reaches  me.  But  the  vigorous  new- 
comer seems  to  have  already  attracted  attention  amongst  pro- 
minent men  in  this  country.  Letters  from  Mr.  Goschen, 
Lord  Carrington,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Bryce,  Lord  Curzon, 
Mr.  Lecky,  Jlr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
have  been  received  by  the  editor  and  published  in  successive 
numbers. 

"ilr.  Lecky  deals  with  a  point  interesting  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  our  House  of  Commons  there  is  very  little  of 
the  principle  of  delegation  actuating  members.  Some  half 
dozen  are,  more  or  less  strictly,  delegates  selected  by  con- 
geries of  working  men  chiefly  and  directly  to  represent  their 
personal  interests  in  Parliament.  In  Australia,  I  gather  from 
an  editorial  note  in  the  new  quarterly,  '  the  demoralised  con- 
dition of  public  life  e^denced  by  the  extraordinary  readi- 
ness of  our  most  prominent  public  men  to  follow  whither  the 
everchanging  fancy  of  the  general  public  opinion  directs.'  Mr. 
Lecky,  in  liis  letter  to  United  Acstralia,  thus  states  his  views 
of  the  case :  — '  It  is,  I  think  'evident '  that  a  man  who  is  sent 
into  a  Parliament  to  represent  the  opinions  of  a  constituency 
must,  while  maintaining  his  own  judgment  on  matters  of 
serious  importance,  defer  in  some  degree  to  the  opinions  of 
those  he  represents,  sometimes  (on  matters  he  deems  of  no 
great  importance)  following  their  judgment  rather  than  his 
own,  more  frequently  not  putting  fonvard  opinions  with  which 
he  knows  they  generally  disagree.'  Here  is  a  difficult  problem 
dealt  with  by  a  master  of  phrase.  Mr.  Lecky  sits  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Dublin  University,  member 
and  constituents  being  akin  in  ways  of  thought  and  impulses 
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of  sympathy  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  possible 
woriung  of 'his  theory,  supposing  he  represented  Manchester 
Liverpool,  Newcast)e-on-Tyn.-,  <n-  other  centre  of  cnnunereial 
or  working-class  population." 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Manchfster  anar<liaih  i"  the  course  of  a  notice  of  the 
contents  of  our  October,  1900.  issue,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  thoughtfulness  and  workmansliip  sliown  in  the  first  number 
of  United  Atjstk.\lia  are  themselves  an  excellent  pledge  of 
recognised  responsibility. 

♦  •  • 

The  Brisbane  Courier  says:— "That  broad-viewed  and 
essentially  Federal  quarterly  for  thinking  men  and  women, 
United  Austk.\lia,  auspiciously  begins  the  first  year  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  first  year  of  the  century  with  a  strong 
number  in  its  January  issue.  .  .  The  quarterly,  ambitious 
as  was  its  beginning,  seems  to  be  growing  wider  in  scope  and 
more  scholarly  in  outlook  ^^  ith  every  succeeding  number,  and 
it  is  decidedly  a  publication  which  should  take  rank  as  a 
political  and  social  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia." 

*  •  ♦ 

In   the   lengthy    treatise    published   by   Thr 

"TheTimes"'  Times    on    the    Life    and    Reign    of    Queen 

Review.       Victoria,  a  variety  of  interesting  events  of 

that  iieriod  are  reviewed  in  a  series  of  short, 

pithy   articles,   among  which  are  the  following: 

"The  Auti-coru-law  movement  of  184.5  kept 
the  country  in  convulsions  for  four  years, 
and  was  contemporaneous  with  the  mania  for 
railway  speculation.  Whilst  the  people 
were  crying  for  cheap  bread,  millions  upon 
millions  of  pounds  were  subscribed  for  rail- 
The  Queen  looked  on  with  amazement 


Repeal 

of  the 

Corn  Laws. 


The  First 

Railway 

Journey. 


crisis  came  in  184.5  it  was  shown  that  1428  compames  had  been 
registered  and  pledged  to  the  impossible  outlay  of  (01 
millions ;  and  meanwhile  thousands  of  people  were  plunged 
into  banki-uptcy  and  poverty." 

»  ♦  * 

"In  June,  1842,  the  Queen  took  her  first  rail- 
way journey,  travelling  from  Windsor  to  Pad- 
dingtou.  "The  Master  of  the  Horse  (wc  are 
told),  whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the 
Queen's  ordinary  journeys  by  road,  was  much 
put  out  by  this  innovation.  He  entered  the 
station  some  hours  before  the  time  of  starting,  and  carefully 
examined  the  locomotive  a,s  if  it  were  a  state  carriage.  The 
Queen's  Coachman  insisted  as  a  matter  of  form  that  he  ought 
to  make  believe  to  drive  the  engine,  and  after  some  dispute 
over  his  insistance  he  wa,s  allowed  to  climb  on  the  pilot  engine 
which  preceded  the  royal  train,  but  liis  scarlet  livery,  white 
gloves  and  wig  suffered  .so  much  from  soot  and  sparks  that  he 

made  no  more  fuss  about  his  rights  in  after  trips." 
*  *  * 

The    following    advertisement    for 

froiai    The    Timex,    of    January    4, 

grammar    and    spelling    also  are    of   the   same 

date  ! 


Matrimonial 

Advertise- 
ment in  1800. 


wife    is 
1800      The 


hav( 
and 


way  schemes. 


at  the  sudden  folly  which  possessed  her  subjects.     When  the 


"Matrimony A  Gentleman  of  small    fortune,    and 

been  brought  up  very  gentely,  and  of  a  good  character, 
of  a  respectable  family,  and  about  30,  and  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  never  been  in  any  trade  whatever, 
and  very  agreeable  company;  his  fortune  being  but  small, 
taken  this  mode  of  some  Lady  that  has  got  a  good  fortune  in 
her  own  hands,  to  the  amount  of  4  or  .5000£  or  more,  that 
wish  for  domestick  happiness,  and  to  be  united  to  a  Gentl.v 
man  of  strict  honour. 

Sunday  and  Satterday  excepted  for  an  intsTtew,  hut 
letters  post  paid  taken  in.  Direct  for  CD.  Direct  to  Mr. 
Hibbert,  No.  5,  Barren-street,  Panton  Vile,  Islington." 


Hrticlcs  of  (3ciieval  Hustralian  Concern. 


Au!-traliaii  con-'er 


n,  such  \  icn\s  and  opinions  not  beiii,!,'  necessarily  expressive  of  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  iuagazine.| 


The  Burden  of   Empire. 


By  H.  B.  BinxoLD  iN.S.W.) 

III.— IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

Having  dealt,  in  previous  articles,  with  the  war  expen- 
diture of  the  English  people ;  referred  to  the  quota  furnished 
by  Great  Britain  and  by  the  self-governing  colonies;  briefly 
noticed  the  paying-power  of  the  English  Oversea,  as  compared 
with  those  at  Home ;  and  touched  on  the  difficult  question  of 
colonial  representation  in  Imperial  Councils,  it  does  not  seem 
ovit  of  place  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  Imperial  Defence. 

War  consists  of  an  offensive  and  a  defensive.  From 
the  aawn  of  time,  the  individual  has  had  weapons  of  offence 
and  means  of  defence :  the  sword  and  the  shield,  or  something 
corresponding  to  them.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that 
these  are  essentially  dissimilar  in  character,  and  any  attempt 
to  combine  them  has  never  been  anytliing  but  anomalous  and 
abortive. 

As  with  the  individual^  so  with  the  nation. 
The  war  of  attack  and  the  war  of  defence  are  conducted 
on  totally  different  principles,  and  governed  each  by  its  own 
peculiar  considerations.      It  is  well  to  bear  tliis  in  mind  when 
discussing  the  problem  as  applied  to  the  English  people. 

A  community  like  Russia,  at  first  glance,  appears  to  con- 
tradict the  rule.  But  she  has  no  oversea  possessions,  whose 
safety,  in  the  ultimate  issue,  must  depend  on  the  fleet,  i.s 
Captain  Mahan  has  conclusively  demonstrated.  Her  commerce  is 
insignificant,  and  her  navy  is,  therefore,  relieved  of  one  of  the 
chief  duties  which  should  fall  to  its  lot — namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mercantile  marine :  and  at  the  present  time,  ther?- 


fore,  the  whole  naval  force  is  available  for  offence,  not  because 
defence  is  not  also  within  its  province,  but  because  there  are 
no  trade  routes  to  safeguard,  and,  putting  aside  harbours  and 
ports,  nothing  to  defend. 

Owing  to  conscription,  the  same  apparent  contradiction 
to  the  rule  exists  in  the  sister  service.  It  is  not  that  the 
army  of  defence  is  not  distinct  from  the  army  of  offence,  but 
that  the  forces  at  present  afoot  are  practically  interchange- 
able. But  even  in  Russia,  the  call  to  arms  would  show  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  duties  demanded  of 
those  who  have  chosen  arms  for  a  profession,  and  those  who 
have  simply  gone  through  their  enforced  military  service. 
And  the  longer  the  war  continued,  the  more  marked  the  dif- 
ference would  become,  until  it  would  be  seen,  speaking  broadly, 
that  the  soldier  would  be  used  for  attack,  and  the  armed 
civilian  for  defence. 

The  British  Empire  gives  a  much  clearer  example  of  the 
essential  difference  insisted  on  between  the  army  and  the 
defence  forces,  and  between  the  fleets  blockading  hostile 
ports  and  forcing  battle  with  hostile  fleets,  and  thereby  keep 
ing  routes  open,  and  the  naval  defence  forces  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  home  ports  and  harbours. 

A  scattered  community,  assailable  at  a  thousand  points, 
o'li  commerce  is  exposed  to  attack  on  seveu  seas.  Evei-y  hostile 
mail-steamer  which  can,  at  need,  mount  a  eouple  of  quick- 
firers — and  we  know  well  that  the  Messageries  Maritimes  and 
the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  are  able,  in  a  few  hours,  to  thus 
arm  themselves — becomes  a  source  of  danger.  We  depend  on 
our  command  of  the  sea  for  our  very  existence.  The  gravity 
of  the  problem  urges  infinite  care  in  its  consideration. 

The  defence  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  protection 
of  the  trade  routes  is  a  duty  which  no  JSIiuistry  dare  disregard. 
Our  navy,  therefore,  while  carrying  out  its  traditional  policy 
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of  blockading  hostile  ports  and  forcing  battle  on  hostile  ieots, 
must  also  look  to  the  suppression  of  commerco  destroyers. 
This  one  may  call  the  war  of  offence. 

The  war  of  defence  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
foregoing.  The  submarine  mining  of  ports  and  harbours, 
coastal  protection  by  torpedo  boats,  and  the  like,  and  the 
manning  of  stationary  coastal  defences,  evidently  belong  to 
a  different  scheme  of  things. 

The  distinction  is  even  more  marked  when  comparing  the 
British  regulars  with  the  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and  militia. 

The  small  standing  army  is  mainly  a  weapon  of  attack. 
The  very  large  number  of  citizen  troops  is  only  a  means  of 
defence,  since  not  a  man  of  them  can  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  without  his  own  consent. 

The  only  system,  it  is  therefore  evident,  which  is  at  all 
suitable  to  our  special  conditions  is  one  wliereby  each  part  of 
the  Empire  is  made  responsible  for  its  own  land  defences- 
its  own  harbour  and  coastal  works,  while  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  service  army  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  Imperial 
Navy. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  treating  of  flesh  and  blood,  rot  the. 
war  contribution,  which,  on  hypothesis,  is  pooled  on  some  pro- 
portional basis,  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Council,  carrying 
some  scheme  of  resultant  representation. 

The  despots  of  antiquity,  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies; 
the  great  captains  of  all  time,  Hannibal  and  Alex- 
ander and  Csesar,  were  Freetraders  in  men,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  money.  They  gave  effect 
to  the  basic  principle  of  Frecti'ade — "each  component 
part  supplying  that  for  which  it  is  most  favourably  situated." 
What  was  the  result?  Hannibal  had  Balearic  slingers, 
Iberian  and  Gallic  heavy  infantry,  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and 
Numidian  light  horse.  Alexander's  heavy  infantry  were  in 
the  solid  phalanx ;  and  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  put- 
ting his  sturdy  hillmen  on  horseback  as  Roberts  of  to-day 
would  of  using  Tommy  Atkins  for  scout  pu;-poses,  or  obtaining 
a  supply  of  regulars  from  amongst  the  Bushmen  Contingent. 

The  inference  is  obvious.  Under  the  system  each  part  of  the 
Empire  would  furnish  the  arm  for  which  it  was  best  circum- 
stanced. The  scouts,  the  irregular  horse,  the  mounted  in- 
fantry, WoUld  come  from  ohe  i-Uj^iisU  Oversea.  India  would 
send  her  Ghurkas  and  Sikhs  and  Pathans;  Britain  her  stolid 
infantry,  her  artillery,  and  the  heavy  cavalry.  The  logical 
consequence  of  such  a  system  is  an  interchange  of  troops  form- 
ing the  line  of  offence — the  active  service  army  of  the  Empire. 
What  could  be  happier  in  idea  and  better  in  effect.  Austra- 
lians at  the  Cape,  in  Canada,  India,  and  at  Home ;  Canadians 
in  Australia,  India,  and  at  Homo :  Indian  troops  at  Home  and 
in  the  colonies;  and  British  troops  in  India  and  the  colonies. 
The  system  would  serve  to  induce  and  preserve  homogeneity  : 
to  inculcate  that  camaraderie  in  peace  which  spells  esprit-de- 
corps  in  ivar.  The  feeling  of  the  individual  soldier  awaiting 
a  charge  must  be,  "I  will  stand  firm  if  the  man  next  me  will 
do  so."  Mutual  confidence  must  spring  from  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  have  touched  on  the   army  of  attack.   Now  for  the 

army  of  defence. 

The  conscription  is  not  for  a  moment  advocated.  Not  be- 
cause the  idea  is  illogical ;  for  a  nation  which  claims  the  legal 
rio-ht  to  call  on  every  citizen  to  resist  invasion  may  wel. 
enforce  the  means  whereby  the  same  citizen  soldiery  becomes 
most  efficient.  But  for  a  very  different  rcason-because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  create  new  difficulties  where  there  are 
already  so  many  ready  to  hand.  The  training  of  youth  at 
school" in  drill  and  rifle  shooting,  together  with  encourage- 
ment to  those  anxious  to  join  the  Volunteers,  would  probably 
serve  adequately  for  home  defence  inirposes  by  land,  if  care 
was  taken  to  provide  them  with  the  best  and  newest  arms 

and   ammunition.  „       .      ■-  „,i 

Among  our  neighbours  by  land  are  Russia,  I  ranee,  and 
Germany,  the  great  Continental  Powers,  not  to  mention  the 
United  States;  and,  in  default  of  cons<.ript.on.  a  large  and 
efficient  volunteer  force  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Since  our  very  existence  depends  on  the  continued  com- 
mand of  the  sea;  since  we  are  assailable  at  a  thousand  pom  s 
at  once;  since  our  mercantile  marine  covers  the  '-«»«'''« 
waters,  how  shall  we  build  up  our  scheme  of  Imperial   Sea 

"■""'in  deallng'with  the  question  of  the  command  of  the  sea, 
we  must  bear  in  ndnd  that  naval  warfare  depends  on  wholly 


different  princijiles  (o  land  lighting :  since  tho  latter,  through 
a  variety  of  causes,  iii  neoeissarily  limited  to  comparatively 
eoiilincd  areas,  while  tho  former  clninis  the  Kcven  sona. 

The  navy  must  be  highly  ceiitralihiMl,  cnnipiired  with  the 
army.  Our  sea  forces  must  bo  lik<'  our  land  forces,  for  oironcc 
and  <lefence,  but  tho  line  of  demarcation  is  just  as  clear.    The 

local    naval    efforts    will    he   {onhned    al st    I'ntirely    to    the 

defence  of  ports  and  harbours  and  manning  of  stationary 
defences-  all  others  of  a  really  naval  character  must  bo  in  the 
one  hand  :  concensus  of  opinion  answers  iiidiNputably  that  this 
hand  to  which  it  is  to  be  entrusted  Is  the  navy  :  the  KngliHli 
navy:  would  that  we  might  call  it  the  Imperial  navy! 

Stress  is  laid  on  this  point  because  irrespunsiblo  politi- 
cians, with  their  talk  of  an  Australian  navy — as  something 
radically  distinct  from  the  English  navy — are  mischievously 
laying  the  foundations  of  dissension  that  tho  Chancelleries  ot 
Europe  must  view  with  pleasure. 

The  self-governing  colonies  have  admitted  the  principle  of 
contribution — the  principle  that  we  are  now  urging  should  bo 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusion — by  agreeing  to  pay  money 
at  all.  Sooner  or  later,  the  situation  mu.st  be  faced.  Not 
only  by  supplying  some  dehnitc  share  of  the  naval  vote,  but 
also  of  the  sailors  who  alone  render  the  former  of  any  use. 
Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  a  blood-tax — no  -idea  of  a  number  of  men  being 
forcibly  impressed  for  naval  service  from  the  I'higlish  Oversea — - 
though  the  Continental  Powers  do  this  with  their  seafaring 
population.  We  nmst  adopt  a  system  whereby  the  navy,  then  in 
truth  the  Imperial  navy,  the  navy  of  the  Empire,  can  be 
recruited  from  ail  parts  of  the  Empire.  A  career  will  be 
opened  to  many  of  our  seafaring  youth,  fiom  which  they  are 
at  present  debarred.  New  avenues  of  employment  will  have 
their  effect  on  adventurous  spirits,  although  this  is  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  The  result  which  would  justify  almost 
any  .step  :  which  like  a  beacon  light  has  been  guiding  the  helms- 
man of  the  Vikings  for  many  a  year — the  true  welding  together 
of  the  JCnglish-speaking  jieople  will  be  brought  much  nearer. 
At  present  Kngiand  Oversea  does  little  or  nothing  to  man  the 
navy.  The  navy  corresponds  to  what  we  may  style  "the 
active  service  army"  of  the  Empire.  Th<-  naval  duty  of  each 
component  part  ot  the  Empire  is  to  pay  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  command  of  the  sea:  to  furnish  means  of 
recruiting  from  its  ranks  such  of  its  seafaring  population  as 
select  the  navy  for  a  career;  and,  finally,  to  look  to  its  har- 
bour and  stationary  defences,  and  train  sufficient  numbers 
of  its  coastal  population  to  the  due  manning  of  these  works. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  an  Australian  navy,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  navy  of  the  Empire,  is  an  all- 
important  one,  because  it  beai-s  the  seed  of  dissension,  and  is 
wrong  in  principle,  striking  at  the  homogeneity  which  is  the 
main  advantage  that  we  could  have  over  a  continental  com- 
bination. It  also  has  the  fatal  objection  of  being  far  too 
costly  for  a  young  people. 

Opponents  of  the  Australian  contribution  to  the  Briiish 
Navy  will,  of  course,  say  that  we  cannot  bear  the  co.st  of  any- 
thing like  a  proportional  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Navy: 
but  these  very  people  are  uo«  complaining  that  the  present 
Australian  Squadron  is  inadei|uatel  It  costs  Great  Britain 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  even  this  large 
sum  does  not  represent  anything  like  the  amount  it  would  cost 
us.  Our  present  contribution  is  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  advocated  : 

Firstly,  that  the  whole  of  the  English  at  Home  and  Over- 
sea should  supply  the  war  expenditure  and  administer  it  by  a 
representative  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Secondly,  that  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire,  consisting, 
broadly,  of  two  divisions,  the  former  dealing  with  local 
defence  (voluntecre,  militia,  yeomanry,  and  the  like),  should 
be,  in  the  main,  citizen  soldiery,  while  the  latter,  "the  active 
service  army"  of  the  Empire,  of  the  British  at  Home  and  Over- 
sea, should  consist  of  those  who  have  chosen  arms  for  a 
profession. 

Finally,  naval  forces  of  the  ICmpire,  again  in  two  broad 
lines — the  one  for  harbour  and  local  defences  in  the 
main,  should  be  left  to  the  control  of  each  component  part ;  the 
other,  the  Imperial  Navy,  recruited  from  all  the  Kmpire,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Active  Service  Army,  and  controiled  centrally. 

History  teaches  us  lessons — it  also  gives  us  warnings. 
■Six  weeks  hostile  command  of  the  sea  might  spell  the  First 
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Punic  war  for  us.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
English  Oversea  have  inextricably  identified  themselves  with 
their  brothers  a,t  home.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Canada 
and  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
one.  As  one  we  live :  the  fall  of  one  must  bring  the  others 
down.  At  the  present  time  the  ten  millions  of  English  Over 
sea  have  no  direct  voice  whatsoever  in  Imperial  Councils :  but 
our  responsibilities  of  Imperial  citizenship,  in  the  event  of  a 
disastrous  war,  are  in  no  wise  lessened  thereby.  Such  a  war 
will  entail  losses  compared  to  which  any  quota  we  would 
willingly  now  contribute  is  too  insignificant  to  mention.  Vic 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  Pax  Britannica :  we  cannot  evade  its 
respousibilities.  It  is  for  naval  and  military  experts  to  give- 
practical  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  surely  the  duty 
of  the  people  themselves  not  to  be  lethargic  where  matters  of 
such  vital  moment  are  at  issue.  The  question  of  Imperial 
defence  is  among  the  most  urgent  of  the  Burdens  of 
Empire. 


The  Federal  Capital. 

By  Chkistopher  Crisp  (Vic). 

The  early  selection  of  the  site  for  the  Federal  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  a  task  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Legislature,  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
framing  a  Federal  tariff ;  and  therefore  should  stand  next  in 
sequence  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  work. 

AU  the  reasons  wliich  impelled  the  early  federation  of 
Australia  before  divergent  interests  increased  in  number, 
strength,  and  complexity,  apply  to  the  desirability  of  strength- 
ening the  Federal  power,  by  giving  it  a  home  of  its  own,  and 
separating  it  from  the  State  arena,  in  the  only  dignified  way 
possible — namely,  by  placing  the  Federal  capital  in  a 
thoroughly  self-contained  locality,  independent  in  every  respect 
of  every  State.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  Federal 
capital  its  own  gateway  to  the  sea,  and  thereby  to  all  the 
world. 

The  probability  that  Federation  will  evolve  unification 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  selecting,  not  merely  the  site  of 
the  Federal  capital,  but  the  means  of  access  to  it.     Future 


generations  should  be  given  now  the  best  heritage  in  that 
respect  which  the  most  far-reaching  wisdom  of  the  present 
generation  can  supply. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  localities  should  present  their 
elainis  to  be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Federal  capital,  and  as 
a  matter  of  information,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  so; 
but  the  Federal  legislators  should  make  their  quest  and  their 
choice  for  Continental  reasons  now  and  for  all  time  to  come. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  accepted  as  sound,  the  Federal 
capital  site  is  already  determined  by  Nature,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  cavil. 

The  only  port  which  meets  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  is  Twofold  Bay.  And  not  only  does  it  meet  them, 
but  it  demands  their  utilisation  as  a  matter  of  vital  defence 
of  the  most  thickly-populated  seaboard  of  the  Conunouweaith, 
from  Adelaide  to  Brisbane,  and  across  to  Tasmania. 

The  report  upon  the  subject,  so  carefully  and  judicially 
prepared  by  Alexander  Oliver,  Esq.,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Land  Appeal  Court  of  N.S.W.,  and  Royal  Commissioner  to 
investigate  and  report  as  to  suitable  sites  for  the  Federal 
Capital,  is  wholly  and  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  Twofold 
Bay  and  BombaJa  site,  when  his  courtesy-remarks,  tolerating 
other  sites,  are  eliminated,  as  they  should  be.  His  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  (especially  paragraph  80,  which  covers  four 
pages  of  foolscap  print)  is  too  voluminous  to  quote  here,  and 
too  cogent  to  bear  condensing. 

The  late  Bishop  Perry,  of  Melbourne,  used  to  lecture 
upon  the  Providence  of  God  in  retarding  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia  until  pastoral  settlement  had  progressed 
sufficiently  to  provide  a  food  supply  for  the  in-thronging 
multitude  of  gold-seekers  which  that  discovery  attracted. 
The  Providence  of  God  is  infinitely  more  marked  in  the  truly 
marvellous  combination  of  advantages  and  circumstances 
centreing  in  Twofold  Bay  and  Bombala,  as  distinctly  and  over- 
whelmingly reserving  that  locality  as  the  only  suitable  place 
on  the  vast  continent  of  Australia  for  the  Federal  Port  and 
Federal  Capital,  which  are  dual  requirements  such  as  no  man 
should  put  asunder,  and  which  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  whole  of  the  Federating  States. 


Eminent    Federalists. 

No.  3. 


The  Right    Honourable   Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  Q.C.IVl.Q., 
Chief    Justice    of    Queensland. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  whose  portrait 
we  now  reproduce,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  Australian  public  men  who  have  contributed  in  their 
several  fields  of  effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  Australiin 
Union. 

He  was  born  on  the  21st  June,  1846,  at  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Wales.  As  his  name  betokens,  he  is  of  Welsh  descent.  He 
came  to  Australia  in  18.5-1,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  years  at  Ips- 
wich, in  what  is  now  Queensland,  attended  for  six  months  a 
Sydney  School  established  by  Mr.  Robert  HornLman.  After 
three  years  at  the  Maitland  High  School,  under  the  Head- 
mastership  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mclntyre,  he  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Sydney,  where  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  took 
his  Arts  degree,  with  first-class  honours  In  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. At  the  age  of  19  (.xotio)  he  gained  the  Mort  Travelling 
Fellowship,  and  at  the  age  of  22  (1867)  he  was  called  to  the 
Queensland  Bar.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  Bars  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  At  the  age  of  25  (1870)  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Ai+s.  In  1876  he  took  silk ;  but 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  professional  work  through  all  these 
nine  years  from  the  time  of  being  called  to  the  Bar  and  becom- 
ing Queen's  Counsel ;  for  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Queensland,  and  retained  his  membership 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 


ment to  the  Bench  as  Chief  Justice.  He  became  Attorney- 
General  of  Queensland  in  1874,  and  retained  that  position  till 
the  end  of  1878.  From  1876  to  1879  he  also  filled  the  position 
of  Secretary  for  Pubhc  Instruction.  From  1878  to  1879  he 
acted  as  Secretary  for  Public  Works ;  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  Leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  up  to  the  year  1883.  In  the  meantime  (1879) 
he  was  offered  and  refused  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench 
of  Queensland.  He  became  Premier  of  Queensland  in  1883, 
and  held  the  position  till  1888,  in  which  year  he  resigned  office, 
and  again  became  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  so  continued 
till  1890. 

In  1883  he  attended  the  Federal  Convention  of  that  year 
at  Sydney,  and  became  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  at  its 
inception  in  1885.  He  was  reappointed  to  that  position  in  1888, 
and  in  1891.  In  1886  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  fiUed  the  position  of 
President  in  the  sessions  of  1888,  1891,  and  1893. 
He  attended  the  Colonial  Conference  in  London  in  1887,  as 
the  representative  of  Queensland,  and  was  appointed  the  dele- 
gate for  the  same  colony  to  the  Federal  Conference  of  1890. 
«  hich  was  convened  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  preliminary  steps  towards  framing  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution for  the  union  of  the  Australian    Colonies.      In    the 
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Convention  of  1891  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
veution,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  • 
and  he  was  one  of,  if  not,  the  most  prominent  among  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  which  was  adopted  by  tl.at  Con- 
vention. In  1890  he  joined  Sir  Thomas  Mclhvraith  in  forming 
a  coaUtion  Government,  in  which  he  held  the  general  offices 
of  Chief  Secretary,  Attorney-General,  and  Premier-  and  ho 
remained  in  office  till  1893,  wl,en  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice :  the  salary  of  that  office  being  specially 
raised  at  the  same  time,  from  £2.500  to  £3.500  a  year,  at  the 
instance  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  In  1892,  at  his 
instance,  the  Legislature  removed  the  prohibition  (whicli  also 
on  his  motion,  had  been  imposed  in  1885)  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  Polynesian  labour  for  the  sugar  industry ;  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  at  that  time  being  regarded,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  as  in  a  somewhat  critical  position. 

In  regard  to  the  numerous  honours  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  of  K.C.M.G.,  dates  from 
1886,  that  <jf  G.C.M.G.  from  1890,  and  the  Privy  Councillor- 
ship  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  yeai-. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  married  iu  1870  a  daughter  of  Jaiues 
Thomson,  formerly  Commissiouer  of  Crown  Lands,  at  Maitland 
N.S.W. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  keen  and 
resourceful  Parliamentarian,  and  as  one  possessing  a  special 
faculty— amounting     ahnost     to     genius— for     Parliamentary 
di-attsmauship.     lliat  he  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching, 
and  for  many  years  retaimug,  so  many  exalted  positions  which 
had  their  chief  support  iu  the  popular  approval  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  impression  of  his  undoubted  ability,  rather  than 
to  the  possession  of  those  characteristics  which,  in  so  many 
popular  leaders,  serve  as  a  substitute.     He  has  not  escaped, 
during  his  long  public  career,  the  charge  of  more  than  once 
adapting  his  views  to  the  popular  will,  and  thus  following, 
where  he  might  have  served  as  a  poUtical  pilot;    but  it  can 
never  be  said  that  he  has  systematically  subordinated  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  people  in   order  to  remain  at  the 
political  helm.     Indeed,  his  whole  personaUty  is  such  as  to 
estrange  the  average  voter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  a  master- 
ful mind,  which  keeps  its  own  counsel,  which  is  determined 
to  have  its  own  way,  and  is  disposed  to  resent  opposition  in 
the  effort.    As  a  public  speaker  Sir  Samuel  is  neither  eloquent 
nor  fluent;  nor  is  his  voice  by  any  means  musical,  his  intona- 
tion being  such  as  to  provoke  rather  than  soften  criticism.   Yet 
all  these  shortcomings,   being  in  the  nature  of  handicaps  to 
popular  success,  are  distinct  tributes     to  his  real  ability  in 
other  and  ultimately  more  effectual  directions. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  may  be  said  to  have  retired  from  the 
political  arena,   with  the  advent  of  the   "Labour,"  or  ultra- 
democratic  party,  to  Australian  Parliaments;   and  it  is  a  little 
questionable  whether  his  personahty — with  its  attitude  of  ind'?- 
pendence    and    its    undoubted  air  of  intellectual  aloofness — 
would  have  admitted  of  a  repetition  of  his  successes  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  party  management  and  leadership  :  for  no 
one   who  has   carefully  studied  the   sinuous   and  undulating 
courses   of   political   action  adopted    by   the   more  successful 
political  leaders  of  the  larger  colonies,   since   the   "Labour"' 
party  came  upon  the  scene,  can  doubt    that    what    may    be 
termed  a  "bee-line"  policy  in  points  of  consistency  and  political 
soundness  would  have  failed  to  win  continuous  support.  Unhss 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  had  been  prepared  to  subordinate  some  of 
his  strongest  characteristics — which  is  a  very  doubtful  suppo- 
sition— his  career  at  a  later  date  in  Austrahan  liistory  would 
have  been  of  a  much  less  successful  order.    It  is  only  fair,  too, 
in     a     biographical    notice    which    aims    at   honest   analysis, 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that, 
even  in  the  same  times.  Sir  Samuel  would  have  been  as  pre- 
eminent in  the  larger  and  older  colonies  as  he  was  in  Queens- 
land ;  for  the  political  competition  has  undoubtedly  been  less 
keen  in  that  in  which  he  has  succeeded  than  in  either  of  the 
colonies  of  New   South  Wales  and  Victoria,   or  even  South 
Australia.     Both  of  the  larger  colonies  have  produced  many 
very  able  men  during  their  political  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years;  whilst  in  regard  to  Queensland,  it  may    be  said  that 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lilley  had  the  field  to  themselves.     Sir  Samuel  Griffith  is,  in 
our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  very  prominent  place  in  .iny  gallery 


of  eminent  FederaUsts,  on  two  grounds:  First,  because  of  the 
foremost  part  which  he  took  in  th..  Convention  of  18U1  in 
framing  tbe  H,ll  which  was  ultiniutely  lulopttd,  as  well  as 
ol  the  singularly  lucid  (expositions  which  he  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  of  its  most  important  provisions ;  secondly 
on  account  of  the  dominating  authority  wliich  ho  has  undoubt- 
edly exercised,  and  been  admitted  to  bo  entitled  to  exercise 
at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  history  of  the  movement, 
whenever  any  constitutional  difficulty  presented  itself. 

The  subject  of  Federation  passed  through  three  important 
modern  phases— in  1890,  the  year  of  the  Conference;  in  1891, 
the  year  of  the  iirst  Convention;  and  in  1897-8,  the  date  of 
the  Hnal  Convention,  in  which  the  constitution  took  its  ulti- 
mate form.  The  general  impression  among  those  who  came 
into  immediate  contact  with  Sir  .Samuel  Griffith  during  these 
three  phases  is  that  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  conceptions,  in 
regard  to  Federation,  underwent  a  notable  development  be- 
tween the  Conference  of  1890  and  the  Convention  of  1891. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  that  whilst 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  scheme  of  Aus- 
tralian union.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent among  those  who  embodied  it  in  constitutional  form; 
and  no  one  who  studies  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Confer- 
ence of  1890,  and  the  scheme  which  he  formulated  in  1891, 
can  fail  to  observe  the  results  of  a 


very  deep  study  of  the 
whole  question  during  the  intervening  period.  The  learned 
autnors  of  the  "Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth"  speak  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  having  taken 
•a  chief  hand  in  the  actual  drafting  of  the  Bill"  of  1891 ;  and  it 
seems  pertinent  to  this  part  of  our  sketch  to  point  out  briefly 
the  main  differences  between  the  scheme  which  he  then 
formulated  and  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  existing  con- 
stitution. The  1891  draft  was  (in  the  words  of  the  authors 
already  referred  toj  -in  some  few  respects  less  essentially 
democratic  in  its  basis :  a  cii-cumstance  which  is  natural,  ;u 
view  both  of  the  continuous  development  of  democratic  ideaa 
and  of  the  more  completely  popular  impuke  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  Federal  movement." 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  was  proposed  to  be  elected 
by  both  Houses  of  the  States  Parliaments ;  there  was  no  ratio 
established  between  the  t»vo  Houses;  plural  voting  was  not 
prohibited,  inasmuch  as  each  State  was  left  to  determine  its 
own  franchise ;  there  was  no  provision  for  a  joint  sitting  of 
the  two  Houses  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock;  and  the  Senate 
was  iu  ah  respects  more  powerful  than  under  the  existing 
constitution. 

The  1891  constitution  did  not  establish  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  but  left  that  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
It  contained  no  power  to  purchase  the  railways;  and  it  con- 
tained no  such  provision  as  that  which  is  known  as  the  Brad- 
don  Clause,  limiting  the  Commonwealth  in  its  expenditure  of 
the  Customs  revenue. 

Moreover,  although  the  original  draft  provided  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  according  to  population,  the  ultimate 
form  adopted  in  the  1891  Bill  was  that  of  a  distribution  of 
surplus  according  to  contribution.  Further,  the  1891  draft 
did  not  provide  definitely  for  the  seat  of  Government  being 
located  in  New  South  Wales. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  differences,  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  "in  the  first  draft  of  1891  the  whole  foundation  and 
framework  of  the  present  constitution  were  contained,"  and 
tne  authors  of  the  work  already  referred  to  are  justified  .'n 
saying  that,  "in  spite  of  imperfection,  the  first  draft  stands 
as  a  convincing  monument  of  the  wisdom,  the  statesmanlike 
ability,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  framers." 

There  are  other  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  federal 
movement  which  point  to  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  among  its 
most  prominent  figures.  In  1889,  when  Sir  Henry  Park3s 
revived  his  interest  in  the  question,  and  brought  it  into  the 
field  of  practical  politics,  he  first  visited  Brisbane,  and  con- 
ferred with  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  before  delivering  his  now  histo- 
rical Tenterfield  speech.  It  is  well  known,  too,  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  movement  that 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  fretiuently  forwarded  suggestions  to  the 
leader  of  the  1897-1898  convention  in  regard  to  questions  which 
were  under  discussion,  and  that  he  was  often  asked  for  his 
opinion  and  advice   on  the  more  complex  problems  as   they 
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arose.  Wc  all  know,  too,  that  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Commonwralth  Bill  through  the  Iiuperial  Parlia- 
ment Sir  Samuel  Griffith  forwarded  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  regard  to  the  Privy  Council  Appeal  provisions, 
which  is  said  to  have  greatly  assisted  in  solving  the  existing 
dimculty.  He  gave  timely  assistance,  also,  in  bringing  per- 
suasion to  bear  on  Western  Australia  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  she  would  join  hands  with  her 
.sister  colonies  in  forming  a  complete  Australian  federal  circle. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  signilicani:  tribute  wh'ch 
lias  been  paid  to  the  federal  services  of  the  siibject  of  our 
sketch  was  that  which  was  involved  in  !iis  inclusion  in  Her 
late  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  at  the  moment 
of  Australia's  rejoicing  over  the  consiimmat'on  of  her  .isp'ra- 
tions  for  national  union. 

No  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  refer  to  his  truly  stupendous  work  of 
codifying  the  criminal  laws  of  his  own  State:  a  work  which 
argues  intellectual  capacity  of  a  truly  heroic  nature,  and  is 
worthy  of  application  to  a  larger  community. 

But  with  all  Sir  Samuel  Griffith's  powers  as  a  lawye--  and 
politician — with  all  his  just  claims  to  be  considered  u  jurist 
and  a  statesman  (and  we  use  these  termp  in  no  indiscriminate 
sense) — he  has  undoubtedly  suffered  some  intellectual   disad- 


vantage by  living  during  so  much  of  his  life  in  a  community 
of  circumscribed  ideals  and  conceptions,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  his  not  being  constantly  subjected  to  the  wholesome  friction 
and  conflict  with  minds  as  capable  as  his  own.  One  instance 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  his  surprisingly  imperfect  grasp 
of  economic  and  sociological  laws.  We  may  refer  to  two  par- 
ticular examples :  a  pamphlet  issued  many  years  ago  in 
Queensland,  in  which  some  truly  Utopian  and  impracticable 
ideas  in  regard  to  society  (in  the  political  sense)  were  seri- 
ously pi'omulgated  •  the  other  a  theory  of  industrial  institu- 
tions of  the  "profit-sharing,"  order  put  forward  in  an  examina- 
tion about  ten  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Commission  appoin- 
ted in  New  South  Wales  to  investigate  the  subject  of  industrial 
strikes. 

Nevertheless,  when  everything  is  said.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
stands  out  as  an  undoubted  figiire  in  Australian  history :  he 
has  never  taken  part  in  any  important  public  conference,  con- 
vention, or  other  movement,  without  leaving  behind  him  a 
deep  mark  of  his  energy,  his  earnestness,  his  masterful  intsl- 
lect,  and  his  distinct  individuality :  and  his  whole  career, 
which  has  been  undoubtedly  brilliant,  certainly  distingnishos 
him  as  one  of  those  who  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
among,  what  Lord  Bacon  would  have  called,  the  "great  places" 
of  our  Commonwealth. 


austialian  iPuDlications. 

I'he  Federal  Capital  uf  Australia  is  the  title  of  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Austral- 
asia, at  Melbourne,  in  April  of  this  year,  and  now  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Fredk.  D.  Gipps,  C.E.,  in  advocacy  of 
the  Lake  George  district  of  N.S.W.  as  a  site  for  the  Federal 
Seat  of  Government.  The  early  part  of  the  lecture  (which 
appears  to  have  been  illustrated  by  lantern  slides)  deals  in 
somewhat  picturesque  language  with  the  beauties  of  Venice, 
Lucerne,  Como,  and  other  lake  towns  of  Europe,  and  the 
practical  character  of  the  proposal  is  further  lessened  by 
quotations  from  Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  and  incidental 
references  to  Bloore's  "Lalla  Rookh,"  after  which  dissertation 
the  lecturer  blandly  proceeds ;  "Having  established  the 
superiority  of  a  lake  aspect  for  the  site  of  a  federal  capital — " 
Lake  George  is  17/  miles  from  Sydney,  on  a  branch  line 
— that  running  to  Cooma — and  441  from  Melbourne,  xne 
watershed  of  the  lake  enclosed  an  area  of  490  square  miles, 
and  the  lake  itself  covers  38,830  acres,  being  16  miles  long 
by  about  7  broad ;  but  it  has  been  twice  dry — in  181J 
and  1849,  "due  to  evaporation."  The  scenery  around  is  pic- 
turesque, but  the  water  is  brackish,  which,  however,  together 
with  the  drying  up,  can  be  cured.  We  don't  think  Mr. 
Gipps  makes  a  strong  case  for  his  site ;  but  the  lecture  seems 
to  have  been  much  appreciated. 

•  *  ic 

Tlie  Unification  of  the  Australian  Bailway  Gauges  is  the 
title  of  a  substantial  pamphlet  by  Mr.  S.  J.  PoUitzer,  C.G. 
(George  Robertson  and  Co.),  on  the  subject  indicated.  Pass- 
ing over  the  somewhat  strange  idioms  which  are  excusable 
in  a  foreigner,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  little 
work  a  most  painstaking  effort  to  clarify  a  very  difficult 
subject.  The  author  explains  at  the  outset  that  the  work 
requiring  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Railway  system 
of  Australia  is  rather  that  of  simplification  than  unification, 
"because  Australia  has  not  the  means  of  unifying  the  three 
gauges,  nor,  if  she  had,  would  the  sparsely-populated  con- 
tinent warrant  such  an  additional  gigantic  expenditure." 
There  must, 'the  author  contends,  be  "two  gauges." 

The  following  table  explains  the  condition  of  the  Aus- 
tralian railways  in  1897,  when  the  matter  of  the  pamphlet 
was  evidently  compiled  :  — 


Colon.v. 

Gauge. 
3 It.  Bin.  |4ft.8Jin.  1  6 ft.  Sin. 

Tot.l- 

Length  in  Miles. 

Nkw  South  Walks 
VlCTORL\      . . 

Qoy,K.\si.A.\n 
.South  Australia    . , 
(End  of  northern  territory) 

—                                    3120 
2380                -                  — 
1230                                    490 

2530 
3120 
2380 
1720 

Totals      .. 

3G1I.I              i/iou              ;ieilo             9760 

It  is  assumed  by  the  author  that  "neither  Queensland 
nor  South  Australia  can  give  up  entirely  their  narrow  gauge 
trunk  lines,  '  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transforming  them, 
and  because  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  traffic  upon  them. 

The  fight  is,  therefore,  reduced  (we  are  told)  to  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  wide  gauges  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales ;  and,  apart  from  other  reasons,  the  New  South 
Wales  gauge  is  preferred  because,  while  the  Victorian  lines 
can  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  rails,  the  broadening  of 
the  New  South  Wales  railways  would  require  everythiug  to 
be  widened  at  enormous  cost.  The  following  table  is  given 
of  the  proposed  results  of  adopting  two  gauges :  — 


/.  The  United  Gauge. 
iJueeTisland  1270  miles 


Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australi.i   . 


2530 

3121 

490 


Total  , 


5.  The  Narrow  Gauge. 

111(1  miles 


Total 


234  1  miles 


The  transformation  of  the  gauges  of  Queensland  (1270 
miles),  and  of  Victora  and  South  Australia  (3610  miles),  to 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£11,08.5,200,  and  the  transformation  of  the  gauges  of  Queens- 
land (1270  miles),  of  New  South  Wales  (2.j30  miles),  and  South 
Australia  (490  miles),  to  that  of  Victoria,  would  cost 
£13,749,500. 

In  r'egard  to  the  time  required  for  completion,  the 
author  considers  that  the  adoption  of  the  New  South  Wales 
gauge  could  be  completed  in  12  months,  whilst  the  adoption 
of  the  Vctorian  gauge  would  require  treble  that  period. 

The  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  worK,  into  which  the 
author  has  fully  entered,  is  only  a  matter  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Pollitzer  does  not  profess  to  be  absolutely  accurate 
m  his  figures,  but  he  does  profess  to  have  worked  the  whole 
question  out  fully  and  carefully,  as  also  impartially;  and  he 
concludes  with  a  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Eddy,  who,  he  says, 
took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  this  question. 
*  *.  * 

Musings  in  Melody  (Robert  A.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  etc.)  is  the  title  of  an  artistically-got-uj. 
little  brochure  of  verse  by  Mr.  Lambert  Thompson.  An 
'authors  note'  quotes  from  a  letter  from  the  Poet  Laureate; 
"I  shall  regard  it  as  an  agreeable  and  significant  link  between 
the  higher  culture  of  Australia  and  the  Literature  of  the 
Motherland";  and  the  author  modestly  continues:  "I  have 
only  to  add  that,  however  unworthy,  I  trust  that  these 
verses  will  forward  this  union  in  some  sUght  degree."  We 
'luote  (for  the  reader's  own  judgment)  a  stanza  of  the  first 
poem  :   "On  the  erection  of  a  Statue  of  the  Queen"  :  — 

Stately  this  bearing,  and  this  noble  brow. 
Which  visibly  all  queenly  pai-ts  fulfil; 

Always  beloved,  but  even  more  loved  now. 
And  this  enthrones  her  nu  her  people's  will, 

And  gives  more  grace  that  all  fair  forms  impart, 

And  queenlier  for—her  pure  and  kindly  heart. 
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The  two  last  linos  hare  a  bewildering  disconnectedness. 
"Love's   Last   Song,"    we   are  told,   can   be   sung  to  tho 
music  of  the  o30th  hymn!     We  have  not  tried  it;   but    those 
who  would  attempt  it  should  note    that    "the    second    verse 
may  be  omitted." 

The  author  has  discovered  some  odd  words— wo  need  o.dy 
mention  ■dispart,"  "mellifrrous,"  and  especially  "shalm"- 
and  veneer  with  the  accent,  owing  to  exigencies  of  rliythm, 
on  the  first  syllabic. 

In  a  "Ballade  of  Doubt,"  we  learn  : 

"For  man  is  only  a  worm  absurdly  liaught." 
while   in   the  verses   entitled   "The   Burke   and   Wills   Mon'i- 
ment"  there  appears  this  line  : 

"So,  not  only  in  the  forms  this  bronze  gives" 

"To  the  Returning  Australian  Soldiers"  contains  a  truly 
poetical  phrasing— of  course,  this  time  induced  by  exigencies 
of   rhyme  : 

"Yea,  they  wlio  went,  and  «ho  back  return  not ; 
They  who  gave  their  lives  for  us— they  that  rut 

Upon  the  veldt,   within  their  earthy  bed" 

The  first  and  second  "Federation  Sonnets"  are  tuneful, 
and  perhaps  the  best  work  in  the  book. 

The  Speaker  for  May— a  quarterly  journal  publislicd  under 
the  auspices  of  the  N.S.W.  Literary  and  Debating  Societies' 
Union — is  a  useful  and  well-edited  medium  for  creating  a 
spirit  of  mutual  (literary  and  forensic)  sympathy  between 
the  different  debating  societies  of  the  mother  colony,  each 
of  which  sends  representatives  to  an  Annual  Convention, 
where  political  and  social  questions  are  discussed,  and  prizes 
competed  for.  The  Union  itself  is  a  widely  representative 
and  influential  body,  with  the  names  of  many  prominent 
public  men  figuring  in  its  list  of  office-bearers. 

The  magazine  contains  several  brief,  but  pregnant,  little 
articles,  with  chatty  notes  and  short  poems.  In  the  May 
number  is  a  carefully-condeu.sed  account  of  the  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

The    subscription    to    the   magazine    is    one    shilling   per 

annum. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Sydney  University. 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors  of  N.S.W..  has  pub- 
lished  his   Presidential   Address   for    1901     (Sanil.     E.     Lees, 
Sydney),  the  most  interesting  feature  of  which  is  his  advocacy 
of  a  Trigoiwinetrieal  Survey  of  Australia   from   the  standpoint 
of  the  Commonwealth.     "We  are  (he  says)  without  a  thorough 
trigonometrical  survey,  nor  have  we  any  established  system 
of  landmarks  to  which  all  surveys  must  be  connected,  and  tj 
the  numerical  data    of  which  they  must  all  conform."   At  lii-st 
sight  this  may  seem  a  purely  technical  and  professional  matter, 
but  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Knibbs'  address  will  satisfy  the  reader 
that  it  has  a  very  practical  and  work-a-day  bearing.     "Until 
the  States  (he  says)  establish  a  system  of  suitable  and  perma- 
nent land  marks,  adequately  protected  by  legislation  from  all 
wanton   and  unauthorised   disturbance;    landmarks  to  which 
all  surveys  must  perforce  be  connected.     .     .     the  uncertain- 
ties and  expensiveness  of  existing  survey  will  continue."  And 
in  regard  to  the  federal  bearing  of  the  subject,  he  adds:  — 
"Now  that  we  are  united  in  a  Commonwealth,  the  desirable- 
ness of  unity  of  action  in  matters  of  survey  is  not  merely 
greatly  increased ;  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  execution  of  a 
national    survey.      In    particular,    what   may    be    called    the 
scientific  surveys,   of  the   States    ought    to    be    immediately 
brought  under   general   control,    and   should  not   be  subject 
to  the  differences  of  scheme  and  development  which  must  in- 
evitably exist  under  the  system  of  mere  State  control.     These 
surveys  have  never  yet  been  on  a  satisfactory  basis  in  any 
one  of  the  States.     The  truth  is  that  our  Governments  have 
no   real  belief   in  their  necessity,    and  are,   in   consequence, 
naturally  loth  to  vote  the  necessary  funds  for  their  execution. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  surveys  would 
entail  considerable  expense;  it  would,  therefore,  bo  far  better 
to  temporarily  abandon  any  attempt  to  carry  them  out  rather 
than  let  each  State  put  into  execution  its  own  ideas,  without 
first  entering  into  some  unifying  scheme,  from  which  after- 
wards not  tlie  shadow  of  a  departure  should  be  anywhere  per- 
mitted." The  suggestion  is  apparently  not  a  novel  one,  for  it 
is  that  which  obtains  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

After  a  further  discussion  of  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  scheme,  Mr.  Knibbs  says :  — "And  does  not  the  whole 
indicate  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue  through  the 


appointment  of  a  Surveyor-General  of  Australia,  an  officer 
l)ossossing  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  all  the  higheht 
developments  of  tho  art  of  surveying,  and  what  is  essential 
thereto,  a  sufficient  command  of  the  pliysical  sciences,  and  of 
pure  and  applied  mathematics?" 

•  •  • 

.In  Exposure  of  "Age"  Sfalistics,  by  W.  H.  Renwick, 
Secretary  Free  Trade  and  Liberal  Asmiciation  of  Auhtrulia, 
Victorian  Division.  This  paniphiet  is  addressed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Its 
object  is  to  make  clear  to  those  who  do  not  already  know  (and 
they  are,  .surely,  very  few)  the  methods  adopted  by  tho  well- 
known  A'ictorian  daily,  referred  to  in  the  title,  in  dealinK 
with  fiscal  questions.  The  author,  quite  unnecessarily,  we 
think,  -expresses  anxiety  le-st  many  luenibcrN  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  may  be  unaware  of  the  reput^ation  of  The  Age 
newspaper  for  its  peculiar  method  of  dealing  with  fiscal 
matters,  and  lest  tliey  may,  therefore,  attach  some  value  to 
the  positive  statements  which  it  makes." 

Tho  author  deals  exhaustively  with  two  sets  of  figures 
that  have  appeared  in  the  imaginative  journal  referred  to,  in 
which,  by  an  arithmetical  method  peculiarly  its  own,  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  Mr.  Coglilan,  the  N.S.W.  Statistician, 
had  shown  the  average  annual  earnings  of  \'ictorian  house- 
fathers under  £200  to  be  £170,  while  those  of  New  South 
Wales  were  £165 ;  whereas,  as  the  author  shows,  the  facts 
are  "diametrically  opposite."  Again,  the  journal  in  question 
made  it  appear  that  the  average  earnings  per  inhabitant  of 
Victoria  are  £34,  and  of  New  South  Wales  £33 ;  whereas,  by 
a  correct  calculation,  the  relative  amounts  should  be :  Vic- 
toria, £30  J3s.  lOd.  ;  New  South  Wales,  £38  Us.  lOd.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  author's  labyrinth  of  figures,  nor,  if 
wo  could  find  space  to  do  so,  would  it  be  of  much  service. 
The  point  is  that  the  paper  in  question  has  a  large  circula- 
tion among  the  working  classes,  and  that  it  works  out  sta- 
tistics in  its  own  way  to  suit  its  own  doctrines.  The  author 
may  rest  assured  that  the  reputation  of  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion has  long  since  become  widely  known,  and,  further,  that 
it  has  worked  its  own  end  long  since.  United  Austhalia  does 
not  profess  to  espouse  either  side  of  the  fiscal  squabble ;  but 
it  will  always  espouse  the  honest  presentation  of  figures  which 
are  made  the  basis  of  one  or  other  of  the  doctrines  which  it 
involves. 

•  •  • 

The  Black  Lahiur  and  Sugar  Problem  (Richmond  liirer 
Times,  N.S.W.,  Office),  by  T.  Teraperly,  is  the  title  of  a  short 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  indicated.  It  embodies  an  article 
which  was  written  in  the  above  journal  by  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  in  1895.  The  chief  point  of  the  publication  is  a 
suggestion  that,  instead  of  prohibiting  the  employment  of  black 
labour,  the  State  should  impo.se  on  all  home-grown  sugar  an 
excise  duty  equal  to  the  import  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  with 
the  proviso  that  "white-grown"  sugar  (i.e.,  sugar  grown  and 
produced  by  Kuropean  labour)  should  be  exempted  from  such 
an  impost.  In  this  way,  it  is  contended,  tlie  problem  can  oe 
solved,  for,  the  author  contends,  "it  would  \>e  more  than 
United  Australia  could  expect  for  Queensland  to  turn  (he 
coloured  element  out,  now  that  it  has  got  thoroughly  and 
deeply  in." 


fTI>i6CcIlancou9  articles  an^  IRcvicwe. 

A  Minimum  Wage — and  Who  Pays  it? 


(By  a  Tax-paykb). 
Among  the  several  so-called  '"planks"  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Labour  Platform  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
that  of  what  is  termed  a  "minimum  wage" ;  and  this  proposal 
ii  now  being  applied  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
to  all  workmen  whom  it  employs.  As  a  result  of  its  adoption 
by  the  Govcrninent,  the  same  standard  is  being  demanded  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  colony  outside  Government  employ- 
ment, and,  as  another  result  of  its  adoption  by  the  State,  a 
strike  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  largest  industrial  establish- 
ments of  that  colony — Mort's  Dock — by  which  10(X)  workmen 
have  thrown  themselves  out  of  employment,  and  disorganised 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  legitimate  businesses  in 
Australia.,  Already  this  demand  is  entering  into  the 
domain  of  Federal  politics;  so  that  it  will  shortly  become 
the  duty  of  every  federal  politician  to  think  the  matter  out, 
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if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  and  form  some  definite  opinion 
as  to  its  economic  soundness,  as  well  as  to  its  justice  as  a 
principal  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  tlie  government  of  the  country,  whether  it 
■  bo  that  of  a  State,  or  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  cannot 
be  two  honest  opinions ;  for  the  simplest  intelligence,  if 
impartially  directed,  must  recognise  it  as  a  most  glaring  illus- 
tration of  class  legislation.  By  "class  legislation"  must  b; 
understood  legislation  which  makes  for  the  benefit  of  a  section 
of  the  people  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  citizens,  whilst 
failing  to  provide  a  similar  advantage  for  other  sections  of  the 
people  with  equal  claims  to  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  country. 

It  must  be  assumed  as  an  axiom  of  good  government  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  who  are  legitimately  engaged  in 
one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  channels  of  those  complex 
activities  called  commerce  and  industry,  are  equally  entitled 
to  whatever  benefits  can  be  conferred  by  the  Government,  or 
by  the  administrative  authorities  which  have  the  government 
behind  them :  and  it  must  be  conceded  also  that  every  citizen 
who  contributes  towards  the  revenue  of  the  country,  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislature,  has  an  equal  right  with  other  classes 
to  any  distribution  of  funds  which  may  take  place. 

Labour  of  all  kinds — whether  it  be  of  the  hands  or  of  the 
head,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled,  purely  intellectual,  or 
simply  mechanical ;  whether  it  be  exercised  at  the  stage  of 
elementary  production  of  something  from  the  soil,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tools  by  which  that  something  is  produced,  or 
in  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  either  form  of  production ;  whether  it  be  in  the 
carriage  of  either  commodity  to  market,  or  in  the  sale  or 
negotiations  for  the  sale  or  shipment  abroad  or  from  abroad 
of  any  of  those  commodities,  or  of  the  elements  essential  to 
their  production ;  whether  the  inchvidual  be  a  labourer  or  a 
tradesman,  a  clerk  or  a  shopkeeper,  a  banker  or  a  shipowner, 
au  engineer  or  a  sailor,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer — labour  of  all 
kinds  is  equally  essential  to  bring  about  the  resultant  effect  of 
producing  national  wealth  which  shall  ultimately  percolate 
through  aU  the  numberless  channels  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  reach  in  their  several  turns,  and  in  the  respective  pro- 
portions agreed  upon,  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  result. 

Every  form  of  labour,  in  tliis  broad  and  just  sense  of  the 
term,  becomes  a  marketable  commodity ;  and  in  a  free  com- 
munity each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  select  his  own  form  of 
occupation,  and,  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so,  sell  his  particular 
form  of  labour  for  the  largest  equivalent  that  he  can  obtain 
for  it  ;  and  no  citizen  is  required  by  any  Government  action 
to  give  for  any  such  labour  a  larger  sum  than  it  is  valued  at 
in  the  free  and  open  market  of  the  community  in  which 
it  is  purchased. 

The  theory  of  a  minimum  wage,  as  now  being  advocated, 
is  not  sought  to  be  applied  to  all,  or  even  any  substantial 
number,  of  the  innumerable  classes  of  citizens  who  have  been 
named,  but  only  to  such  of  them  as  do  manual  work  for  the 
(ii)rernment  of  fhe  country ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  the 
minimum  is  invariably  higher  than  the  same  can  be  purchased 
at  in  the  open  market  of  the  community,  its  concession  by  a 
Minister  or  a  Government  amounts  to  a  veritable  gift  of  the 
extra  pay,  over  and  above  market  value,  out  of  funds  which 
belong  to  every  citizen  alike  and  to  a  share  of  which,  in  such 
a  gratuitous  distribution,  he  is  equally  entitled.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  practice  is,  therefore,  class  treatment  of  the  most 
unmistakable  character,  which  results  in  giving  a  small  num- 
ber of  citizens  that  which  belongs  to  others;  which  pauperises 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  given :  and  sets  up  a  standard  of 
value  for  one  form  of  labour,  which  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  comnmnity  do  not  justify.  If  the  principle  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  one  class,  then  every  other  citizen  is  entitled  to 
receive  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  State  the  something  addi- 
tional beyond  the  market  value  of  his  particular  form  of 
labour:  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  and  practicable,  it 
would  amount  to  a  national  loss ;  for  every  citizen  would  have 
to  pay  in  taxes  out  of  one  pocket  as  much  as  he  was  able  to 
put  into  the  other.  So  much  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  Government.  But  there  is  a  still  greater  iujuiy 
done  to  the  community  ;  for  this  fixing  of  an  artificial  standard 
of  value,  by  such  an  authority,  has  led,  and  will  still  further 
lead,  to  the  demand  being  made  by  every  form  of  labour  out- 


side Government  control :  and  not  only  will  the  cost  of  living 
be  proportionately  increased  in  the  case  of  those  who  receive 
the  artificial  mininmm  wage,  hut  also  to  those  who,  by  reason 
of  the  form  which  their  remuneration  takes,  do  not  so  receive 
it,  thus  throwing  upon  them  the  extra  cost  of  living  and  the 
extra  taxation  necessary  to  maintain  the  system. 

There  is  a  further  evil — perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all. 
Tile  time-honoured  and  universally  recognised  incentive  to 
greater  skill  and  integrity,  for  want  of  which  in  the  British 
workman,  other  nations  are  said  to  be  overtaking  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  desire  to  earn  a 
greater  share  in  the  money  result  of  the  work  done  :  but  if 
this  system  of  a  minimum  wage  is  to  be  adopted,  that  incen- 
tive will  be  gone ;  for  the  inexperienced,  the  unskilful,  the 
careless,  the  idle,  and  the  stupid,  are  having  demanded  for 
them  the  same  money  reward  a?  the  experienced,  the  skilful, 
tlie  painstaking,  the  industrious,  and  the  clever  workman: 
there  is  to  be  no  distinction,  no  paying  by  results,  no  extra 
reward  for  proficiency,  no  encouragement  to  do  better,  or  to 
discover  a  better  w:ay  1 

How  his  system  can  be  reconciled  with  a  desire  to  benefit 
the  working  man,  in  encouraging  devotion  to  his  work,  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  skill,  in  the  development  of  his  character, 
or  in  bringing  about  a  higher  standard  of  workmanship,  so 
that  he,  and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  may  the  more 
easily  hold  his  and  its  own,  against  the  workmen  and  the 
industries  of  other  countries,  is.  indeed,  an  economic  and  a 
moral  conundrum. 


Notes  by  a  Journalistic  Diogenes, 

The  peculiar  superficiality  of  judgment  which  regards 
the  "Braddon  blot"  (erroneously  so-called)  as  increa.sing  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  persists  in 
a  wide  range  of  thought,  both  journalistic  and  legislative, 
where  it  ought  never  to  have  been  manifested,  much  less 
continued  up  to  now.  The  financial  exigencies  of  the  States 
created  the  Braddon  clause,  which  is  really  the  Holder 
clause ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  not  a  single  State,  except  Xew  South  Wales, 
could  have  ventured  to  pool  its  Customs  and  Excise  in  the 
Federal  tariff.  Or,  if  they  had,  the  disentanglement  of  that 
pooling  would  have  set  all  the  States  quarrelling  with  the 
Federal  Legislature,  and  have  paralysed  the  whole  usefulness 
of  both  the  Federal  Houses  for  at  least  12  months,  and 
probably  for  the  duration  of  the  first  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Braddon  clause  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  ab- 
solutely the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Federation. 

*  «  * 

The  courtesy  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Victoria 
in  giving  the  Federal  Executive  its  choice  of  the  State 
Parliament  Houses,  or  of  the  legislative  cliambers  temporarily 
constructed  in  the  Exhioitiou  Building,  has  not  been  acknow- 
ledged, as  it  should  have  been,  by  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Houses,  both  individually  and  collectively.  On  the  con- 
trary, whatever  comment  there  has  been  upon  the  transaction 
has  taken  the  form  of  querulous  complaining  and  suspicious 
imputations  of  sharp  practice.  Public  men  should  honour 
themselves  by  honouring  each  other,  especially  in  their  col- 
lective capacities  as  legislative  bodies. 

*  »  » 

The  800  odd  pages  of  Hansard  occupied  by  the  debates 
ill  both  Federal  Houses  upon  the  Ministerial  speech  delivered 
by  the  Governor-General  are  interesting  reading,  hut  they 
present  a  formidable  task  to  what  is  generally  calle<l  "the 
man  in  the  street.  The  debate  has  had  great  usefulness 
as  practically  a  "march  past,"  with  eacli  member  (except  tue 
one  on  his  legs),  and  each  Press  representative,  and  all  tue 
officers  of  ParUament  (including  the  Hansard  reporters)  at 
the  saluting  base.  This  was  really  a  very  necessary  "taking 
stock,"  not  only  of  opinions  and  abilities,  but  of  the  voice 
and  appearance  of  each  member.  The  work  of  legislation 
Mill  proceed  all  the  easier  for  this  mental  lubrication. 

The  Federal  Houses  have  shown  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Imperial  Government  by  not  acknowledging 
the  messages  sent  by  both  to  the  Federal  Parliament.  The 
Prime   Minister  (Mr.   Barton),    with    incredible   nescience   in 
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one  holding  his  position,  said  the  messages  wore  sent  to  tho 
Govcrum-Ueneral,  w  ho,  no  doubt,  would  send  a  suitable  reply. 
Prosidint  Sir  Riehard  Uakor  said  the  same  thing.  Tho 
Goveruor-General  is  merely  tla>  official  letter-carrier— a  vcrj- 
exalted  one,  no  doubt— in  all  such  matters,  between  tin-  King 
and  his  Ministers  and  the  Federal  Parliament.  Tlie  latter 
.should  have  adopted,  in  botli  Houses,  a  joint  address  or 
addresses  in  acknowliKlgnient  of  both  messages,  and  the 
Uovcrnor-General  sliould  have  sent  them  on  with  all  duo 
official  ceremony  ;  but  what  right  has  he  to  frame  a  reply  on 
behalf  of  I'ailiament ':-  What  a  breach  of  privilege  is  here, 
as  well  as  a  terrible  neglect  of  that  historical  dignity  which 
should  have  enshrined  these  first,  and  probably  soh',  direct 
communications  between  the  King  and  his  new  ^^inisters,  and 
new  Parliament  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia! 
And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  utter  ignorance,  by  both 
Houses,  of  the  presence  and  words  of  H.R.H.  tho  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York  as  His  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to 
open  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Not  even  the  Governor-General  has  been  asked  to  write  a 
sheet  of  uotepaper  acknowledging  services  unexampled  in  the 
world's  history.  The  contemptuous  record  in  the  Federal 
Hansanl,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  Heir 
Apparent;  and  the  absence  of  any  record  at  all  in  the  British 
Jloiisaiil  of  these  highest  epoch-making  Imperial  transactions 
is  deplorable  to  the  999th  degree  of  disgracefulness  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Commonwealtli.  And  all  from  the  want 
of  the  commonest  instincts  of  ci)urt<sy.  which  one  suburban 
cricket  club  of  schoolboys  would  sliow  to  another  one. 
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By   W.  W.  JAC0B,S. 
[copyrioht.] 

The  talk  in  the  C'ottee  Room  had  been  of  ghosts  and  apparitions, 
and  nearly  eveiyhodj'  present  had  contributed  his  mite  to  the  stock 
of  information  upon  a  hazy  and  somewhat  threadbare  subject. 
Opinions  ranged  from  rank  incredulity  to  child  like  faith  :  one 
believer  going  so  far  as  to  denounce  unbelief  a.s  impious,  and 
triumphantly  quoting  the  Witch  of  Endor,  somewhat  marred  by 
being  complicated  in  an  inexplicable  fashion  with  the  storj-  of 
.lonah. 

"  Talking  of  Jonah,"  he  said  solemnly,  with  a  happy  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  declined  to  answer  several  eager  ques- 
tions put  to  him  on  the  subject,  "  look  at  the  strange  tales  sailors 
tell  u.'." 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  3'ou  to  believe  all  those,"  said  a  bluff,  clean- 
shaven man,  who  had  been  listening  without  s])eaking  nmch.  "  You 
see  when  a  sailor  gets  asliore  he's  expected  to  have  something  to  tell, 
and  his  friends  would  be  rather  disa])poiuted  if  he  had  not." 

"  It's  a  well-known  fact,"  interrupted  the  tirst  speaker  firmly, 
■'  that  sailors  are  very  prone  to  see  visions." 

"They  are,"  said  the  other  dryly,  "  they  generally  see  them 
in  pairs,  and  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  frequently  causes 
headache   next  morning.'' 

"  You  never  saw  anything  yourself?"  suggested  an  unbeliever. 

"Man  and  boy,"'  said  the  other,  "I've  been  at  sea  thirty 
years,  and  the  only  unpleasant  incident  of  that  kind  occurred 
in   a   quiet  English    countryside." 

"  And  that ': "  said  another  man. 

"I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,"  said  the  narrator,  drawing 
at  his  pipe,  and  glancing  goodhumouredly  at  the  company.  1 
had  just  come  back  from  Cliina,  and  my  own  people  being  away  I 
went  down  into  the  country  to  invite  myself  to  stay  with  an  uncle. 
When  I  got  down  to  tiie  place  I  found  it  closed  and  the  family  in 
the  South  of  France  ;  but  as  they  were  due  back  in  a  couple  of  days 
I  decided  to  put  up  at  the  Royal  George,  a  very  decent  inn,  and  await 
their  return. 

"The  first  day  I  passed  well  euough  ;  but  in  the  evening  the 
dulness  ot  the  rambling  old  place,  in  which  I  was  the  only  visitor, 
began  to  weigh  upon  m,\-  spirits,  and  the  next  moining  after  a  late 
breakfast,  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  having  a  brisk  day"s  walk. 

"I  started  off  in  excellent  spuils,  for  the  day  was  bright  and 
frosty,    with  a  powdering  of  snow  on  the  iron-bound  rojids  and 


nipped  hedges,  and  the  country  lnul  to  mi>  jdl  the  .harm  of  novclly. 
It  was  certainly  flat,  but  there  was  plenty  of  timber,  and  tin' 
villages  through  which  1  passed  were  nhl  ami  pictun-sque. 

"I  hmchcd  luxuriously  on  brenil  and  clioeso  and  iR-er  in  the 
bar  of  a  snuill  imi,  an<l  resolved  U>  go  a  little  fiirlher  liofore  turn- 
ing l)ack.  When  at  length  I  hud  gone  far  enough,  I  tinned  up  a 
lane  at  right  angles  to  the  roaii  I  was  passing,  and  resolvi'il  to  liiid 
my  way  back  by  another  route.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing, but  this  had  several,  each  of  which  had  luriiiiigs  of  its  own. 
which  generally  led,  as  I  fimnd  by  trying  two  or  three  of  them,  into 
tho  oix'o  marshes.  Then  tircil  of  lanes  I  resolved  l«  rely  upon 
the  small  compa>>.s  which  hung  from  my  watchihaiii,  and  go  home 
across  country. 

"  I  had  got  well  into  the  marshos  when  a  while  fog,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  hovering  round  the  edge  of  the  ditches, 
l>egan  graihially  to  spread.  There  was  no  escaping  it,  but  by  nlil 
of  my  compass  I  was  saved  fr<mi  making  a. circular  tour,  and  fell 
insteail  into  frozen  ditches,  or  stumbled  over  roots  in  the  grass. 
I  kept  my  course,  however,  until  at  four  o'clock,  when  night  was 
coming  rapiilly  up  to  lend  a  Imml  to  the  fog,  I  was  fain  to  confess 
myself  lost. 

"  The  compass  waa  now  no  good  to  me,  and  1  wandered 
about  miserably,  occasionally  giving  a  shout  on  the  chance  of 
being  heard  by  some  passing  shephcnl  or  farm  hand.  At  length 
l)y  great  good  luck  I  foun<i  my  feet  on  a  rough  road  driven 
through  the  marshes,  an<l  by  walking  slowly  and  t.ipping  with 
my  stick  managed  to  keep  to  it.  I  had  followed  it  for  some 
distance  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching  me. 

"  We  stopped  as  we  met,  and  the  new  arrival,  a  sturdy- 
looking  countryman,  hearing  of  my  plight,  walked  hack  with  me  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and.  putting  mi;  on  to  a  roail,  gave  me  minute  instruc- 
tions how  to  reach  a  village  some  three  mile.s  distant. 

"I  was  .so  tired  that  three  miles  sounded  like  ten,  and,  besides 
that,  a  little  way  off  from  the  road  I  saw  dimly  a  lighted  window. 
I  pointed  it  out,  but  my  companion  shudilered  and  looked  round 
him  unea-sily. 

"  '  You  won't  get  no  good  there,'  he  said,  hastily. 

"  'Why  not  'r'    I  asked. 

"' There's  a  something  there,  sir,'  he  replied;  'what  'tis  I 
duimo,  but  tho  little  "un  belonging  to  a  gamekeeper,  as  used  to  live 
in  these  parts,  see  it,  and  it  was  never  much  good  afterwards. 
Some  say  !is  it's  a  poor  mad  thing,  others  says  as  it's  a  kind  of 
animal ;  but   whatever  it   is,  it  ain't  good  to  see.' 

"  '  Well,  I'll  keep  on    then,'    I  said.     '  (Jood  night.' 

"He  went  back,  whistling  cheerily  until  his  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  I  foIlov,'ed  the  road  he  hail  indicated 
until  it  divideil  into  three,  anyone  of  which,  to  a  stranger,  might 
be  said  to  lejul  straight  on.  I  was  now  cold  and  tired  and  having 
half-made  up  my  mind  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  house. 

"At  first  all  I  could  see  of  it  was  the  little  patch  of  light 
at  the  window.  I  made  for  that  until  it  disappeareil,  and  I 
suddenly  found  myself  walking  into  a  tall  hedge.  I  felt  my  way 
round  this  until  I  came  to  a  small  gate,  and  opening  it  cautiously, 
walked,  not  without  some  little  nervousness,  up  a  long  path  which 
led  to  the  door.  There  was  no  light,  and  no  sound  from  within. 
Half-repenting  of  my  temerity,  I  shortened  my  stick,  and  knocked 
lightlj'  upon  the  door. 

"I  waited  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  knocked  again,  and 
my  stick  was  still  beating  the  door,  when  it  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  tall,  bony  old  woman,  holding  a  candle,  confronted  me. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  ?'  she  demanded  gruflly. 

"  '  I've  lost  my  way,'  I  said  civilly  ;  '  I  want  to  get  to 
Ashville.' 

"  '  Don't  know  it,'  said  the  old  woman. 

".She  was  about  to  close  the  door,  when  a  man  emerged  from 
a  room  at  the  side  of  the  hall  and  came  towards  us.  An  old  man 
of  great  height  and  breadth  of  shoulder. 

"  '  A.shville  is  fifteen  miles  distant,'  he  said  slowly. 

"  '  If  you  will  direct  me  to  the  nearest  village,  I  shall  be 
grateful,'  I  remarked. 

'  He  made  no  reply,  but  exchanged  a  quick  furtive  glance 
with   the  woman.     .She  ma<le  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  '  The  nearest  place  is  three  miles  off,'  he  said,  turning  to 
me,  and  apparently  trying  to  .soften  a  naturally  harsh  voice  ;  '  if 
you  wi  1  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  will  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  I  can.  ' 

"I  hesitated.  The}'  were  certainly  a  queer-looking  couple  ; 
and  the  gloomy  hall,  with  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  caudle,  looked 
hardly  more  inviting  than  the  darkness  outside. 

"  '  You  are  very  kiml,'  I  nuirnnired,  irre.solutely,   '  but " 

'■  '  Come  in,'  he  said  quickly  ;  shut  the  door,  Anne." 

"  '  Almost  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  standing  inside,  and  the 
old  woman,  muttering  to  herself,  had  closed   the  door  behind  me. 
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With  a  queei-  sensation  of  being  trapped,  I  followed  my  host  into 
the  room,  and  taking  the  proffered  cliair  warmed  my  frozen  fingers 
at  the  tire. 

"  '  Dinner  will  soon  be  ready,'  said  the  old  man,  regarding 
me  closely.     '  If  you  will  excuse  me ' 

'•  I  bowed  and  he  left  the  room.  A  minute  afterwards  I  heard 
voices:  his  and  the  old  woman's,  and,  I  fancied,  a  third.  Before 
I  had  finished  my  inspection  of  the  room  lie  returned,  and  regarded 
me  «'ith  the  same  strange  look  I  had  noticed  before 

"  '  There  will  lie  tliroe  of  us  at  dinner,'  he  said,  at  length- 
•  We  two  and  my  son.' 

"1  bowed  again,  and  secretly  hoped  that  that  look  didri"t 
run  in  the  family. 

"'I  suppose  you  don't  mind  dining  in  the  dark,'  he  said 
abruptly. 

"  '  Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  hiding  my  surprise  as  well  as  I  could, 
'  but  really  I'm  afraid  I'm  intruding.     If  you'll  allow  me ' 

"He  waved  his  huge  gaunt  hands.  'We're  not  going  to 
lose  you  now  we've  got  you,'  he  said,  with  a  dry  laugh.  '  It's 
seldom  we  have  companj-,  and  now  we've  got  you  we'll  keep  you. 
My  son's  eyes  are  bad,  and  he  can't  stand  the  light.  Ah,  here  is 
Anne.' 

"  As  he  spoke  the  old  woman  entered,  and  eyeing  me, 
stealthily  began  to  lay  the  cloth,  wliile  my  host,  taking  a  chair 
at  the  other  side  of  the  licarth,  sat  looking  silently  into  the  fire. 
Tlie  table  set,  the  old  woman  brought  in  a  pair  of  fowls  ready 
carved  in  a  dish,  and  placing  three  chairs  left  the  room.  The  old 
man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rising  from  his  ehair  placed 
a  large  screen  in  front  of  the  fire  and  slowly  extinguished  the 
candles. 

"'Blind  man's  holiday,'  he  said,  with  clumsy  jocosity,  and 
groping  his  way  to  the  door  opened  it.  Somebody  came  back 
into  the  room  with  him,  and  in  a  slow  uncertain  fasliion  took  a 
seat  at  the  table,  and  tlie  strangest  voice  1  have  ever  lieard  broke 
a  silence  which  was  fast  becoming  oppressive. 

"  '  A  cold  night,'  he  said  slowly. 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  light  or  no  light,  fell  to 
with  an  appetite  wliich  had  only  been  sliarpened  by  the  snack  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  was  somewhat  difficult,  eating  in  the  dark  ; 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  behaviour  of  ni}'  invisible  companions 
that  they  were  as  unused  to  dining  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  was.  We  ate  in  silence,  until  the  old  woman  blundered  into  the 
room  with  some  sweets,  and  put  them  witli  a  crash  upon  the  table. 

"  '  Are  you  a  stranger  about  here  ? '  enquired  the  cui-ious  voice 
again. 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  nnn-nuued  something  about 
my  luck  in  stumbling  upon  such  a  good  dinner. 

"  '  8tuml)ling  is  a  very  good  word  for  it,'  said  the  voice 
grimly  ;  'you  liave  forgotten  the  port,  f atlier. ' 

"'So  I  have,'  said  the  old  man,  rising.  'It's  a  bottle 
of   the   "Celebrated"   to-day;    I  will  get  it  myself.' 

"He  felt  his  way  to  the  door,  and  closing  it  behind  liim, 
left  me  alone  with  my  unseen  neighbour.  There  was  sometliing, 
so  strange  about  tlie  whole  business  tlu^t  I  must  confess  to  more 
than   a    slight  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

"  My  host  seemed  to  be  absent  a  long  time.  I  heard  the  man 
opposite  lay  down  his  fork  ajid  spoon,  and  half-fancied  I  could  see 
a  pair  of  wild  e_yes,  shining  tln-ougli  the  gloom  like  a  cat's. 

"  With  a  growing  sense  of  uneasiness  I  pusheil  nn-  cliair 
hack.  It  caught  the  heartlirug,  and  in  nij-  efforts  to  disentangle 
it  the  screen  fell  over  with  a  crash,  and  in  tlie  flickering  light  of  the 
fire  I  saw  the  face  of  the  creature  opposite.  With  a  sharp  catch  of 
my  breatli  I  left  my  ehair  and  stood  with  clenched  fists  beside 
it.  Man  or  beast,  which  was  it  ';  Tlie  flame  leaped  up  and  then 
went  out,  and  in  the  mere  red  glow  of  the  fire  it  looked  more 
devillish  than  'oefore. 

"  For  a  few  moments  we  regarded  each  other  in  silence  ; 
then    the  door  opened  and  the  old  man  returned.     He  stood  aghast 
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as     he     saw      the    warm    firelight,    and    approaching    the    table 
mechanically  put  down  a  couple  of  boltles. 

"  '  I  beg  your  jJardon,'  said  I,  reassured  by  liis  presence, 
'  but  1  have  accidentally  overturned  the  screen.  Allow  we  to  re- 
place it.'  ,T     ,         ,     1 

"  'No,'  .said  the  old  man,  gently,  let  it  be.  \\e  have  had 
enough  of  the  dark.      I'll  give  you  a  light.' 

"He  struck  a  match  and  slowly  lit  the  candles.  Then  I  saw 
tliat  the  man  opposite  had  Init  the  remnant  of  a  face  :  a  gaunt 
wolfish  face,  in  which  one  uncjuenched  eye,  the  sole  remaining 
feature,  still  glittered.  I  was  greatly  moved,  some  suspicion  of 
tlie  truth  occurring  to  me.  ^ 

"'My  son  was  injured  some  years  ago  in  a  burning  house, 
said   the  old  man.      '  Since   then  we  have  lived  a  very  retired  life. 

When   you  came   to  the  door  we '  his  voice  ti'enibled,  '  that  is 

—  niv  son ' 

""  -I  thought,'  said  the  son  simply,  'that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  not  to  come  to  the  dinner-table.  But  it  happens  to  be  mj- 
birthday,  and  my  father  Mould  not  hear  of  my  dining  alone,  so  we 
hit  upoii  this  foofish  plan  of  dining  in  the  dark.    I'm  sorry  I  startled 

^'Oll.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry,'  said  I,  as  I  reached  across  the  table  and 
gripped  his  hand,'  '  that  I  am  such  a  fool  :  but  it  was  only  in 
the  dark  that   you  startled  me.' 

"  From  a  faint  tinge  in  the  old  man's  cheek,  and  a  certain 
pleasant  softening  of  the  poor  solitary  eye  in  front  of  me,  I 
secretly    congratulated  myself  upon  this  last  remark. 

"  '  We  never  see  a  friend,'  said  the  old  man,  apologetically, 
'and  the  temptation  to  have  company  was  too  much  for  us. 
Besides,  I  don't  know  what  else  you  could  have  done.' 

"  '  Nothing  else  lialf  so  good,  I'm  sure,'  said  I. 

"  Come,'  said  my  host,  with  almost  a  sprightly  air.  '  Now  we 
know  each  other,  draw  your  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  lel;'s  keep  this 
l)irthday  in  a  proper  fashion.' 

'■He  drew  a  small  table  to  the  fire  for  the  glasses,  and 
produced  a  box  of  cigars,  and  placing  a  chair  for  the  old  servant, 
sternly  bade  her  to  sit  down  and  drink.  If  the  talk  was  not 
sparkling,  it  did  not  lack  for  vivacity,  and  we  were  soon  as 
merry  a  party  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  night  wore  on  so  rapidly 
that  "we  could  hardly  believe  our  ears  when  in  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation a  clock  in  the  hall  struck  twelve. 

"  '  A  last  toast  before  we  retire,'  said  my  liost,  pitching  the 
end  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire  and  turning  to  the  small  table. 

"  We  had  drunk  several  before  this,  but  there  was  something 
impressive  in  the  old  man's  manner  as  he  rose  and  took  up  his 
glass.  His  tall  figure  seemed  to  get  taller,  and  his  \oiee  rang  as 
lie  gazed  proudly  at  his  disfigured  son. 

"  '  The  health  of  the  children  my  boy  saved  ! '  he  said,  and 
drained  his  glass  at  a  draught." 

[  The  End.  ] 


Incubators ! 


Stewart's 
Patent.  .  . 
Nonpareil 


Is  the  most  marvellous  hatcher  in  the  world,  and  the 
best-finished  in  every  way.  Consumes  one-half  less  oil 
than  any  other.  It  has  again  been  awarded  First  Prize 
against  all  competitors  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show, 
1901,  also  Special  at  Orange  and  Bathurst,  igoi.  Is 
not  a  hot-air  machine.  No  danger,  if  lamp  goes  out,  of 
spoiling  eggs.  Is  the  most  economical  Incubator  on 
the  market,  and  always  gives  better  results.  The  cost 
of  oil  to  hatch  100  eggs,  gd.  Pure  copper,  not  muntz 
metal,  used  for  tanks.  Written  guarantee  for  12  months 
given.     Write  for  testimonials  and  price  list. 


SOLE  WHOLE.SALE   A(!ENTS, 


UM  &  CO,,  307  George  Street,  (^^:;lys7,tt.')  Sydney. 


The  Australian  Produce  Agency, 


Equitable  Building, 
George  Street,  Sydney. 
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lU  go-OpgraiH>e 
Coupon  System... 

Is   the  most  succissl'ul     A(lvLTtisiii<r    Mi^'irmm    <>!'  the    .•i<ro. 

It    is    the   nnly    system    wliere    tlio    paymeiil    is    in    |in>|iintinii    to    results. 


Thf    more     (  'uiipiiiis 


lailcis     l;i\i',      llh-     lii"l' 


(\ 


'I'l.-iilc     thev    J^ot. 


The  Pulilic  a])|)reciate  a  discount  on  small  eash  ]iurclmsus  an<i  trade  wliuic  tliey 
can  get  it,  and  every  wise  trader  knows  that  the  avoidance  of  had  (lel)ts,  the  saving  in 
cost  of  booking,  the  gain  in  being  enabled  to  l)uy  for  cash — apart  from  the  increase  of  trade 
whieli  results — more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of  Coupons. 

Hundreds  of  traders  have  built  up  successful  busines.ses  through  the  adoption  of 
The  Co-Operative  Coupon  System,  and  it  is  mainly  their  success  that  has  caused  their 
competitors  to  arouse  the  hostility   which  exists   in   certain    sections. 

The  system  is  absolutely  just,  as  it  is  merely  a  immliei"  of  ti'aders  giving  a 
discount  for  cash  in  co-operation  with  one  another,  instead  of  individually  as  formerly,  the 
co-operative  plan   being  the  cheaper  and  the  more  effectual. 

Traders  who  GIVE  Coupons  say  that  their  trade  has  INCREASED.  Traders 
who  DO  NOT,  .say  that  their  trade  has  DECREASED. 

This   is   undoubtedly   true,    but   as   all    advertising,  if  successful,    must   draw   trade, 

it    is    illooical    to    find    fault    with    an    advertising:    method    which    does    what    it    is    intended 

to   do. 

Apart,  however,  from   tliis   increase  in  trade,   the  sy.stem  has  merits   which  no  other 

advertising  method   has. 

It  converts  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  trade  from  credit  to  casli.  and  the 
benefits  which  result  to  both  traders  and   the  public  are  very  great. 

Despite  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  system  is  in  full  operation  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  in  42  out  of  the  45  United  States  of  America,  and  wherever 
it    has    had    a    fair  trial    and    been    honestly    administered,    it    has   achieved    a    wonderful 


success. 


THE    CO-OPERATIVE    COUPON     COMPANY,   Limited. 

Capital— £10,000    (Fully  Paid). 

EKAXCHES: 


Melbourne. 

Sydney. 

Adelaide. 

Ballarat. 

Newcastle. 

Gawler. 

Bendigo. 

Maitland. 

Port  Pirie 

Geelong. 

Parramatta 

Kapuuda. 

Agencies 

in 

over  50  Australian  Towns. 
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"One  day  the  great  Duke  was  much  surprised  by  receir-  . 
ing  a  letter,  which  he  read  as  follows :  — 'Being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  venture  to  ask  permission  to  see  some  of  your 
Grace's  best  breeches.  C.  London.'  He  answered  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  assenting 
to  his  request,  though  he  must  confess  it  had  given  him  very 
considerable  surprise.  London  House  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. The  note  was  from  Loudon,  the  great  gardener,  and 
'breeches'  should  have  read  'beeches.'  " 

The  Sfory  of  My  Life :   Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
«  «  « 

"Chief  Justice  Morris  said  he  was  sitting  on  the  Bencn 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  a  case  had  been  tried,  he  said  to  the 
juryman,  'Now,  to  consider  this  matter,  you  will  retire  to 
your  accustomed  place,'  and  two-thirds  of  them  went  into 
the  dock." 

"Another  time  he  said  to  a  culprit,  'I  can  produce  five 
witnesses  who  saw  you  steal  that  cow.'  'Yee,'  said  the  pri- 
soner;   'but   I   can   produce   five   hundred   who   did   not.'" — 

Ibid. 

*  *  » 

"Whin  we  think  we're  raakin'  a  gr-reat  hit  with  th' 
wurruld  we  don't  know  what  our  own  wives  thinks  iv  us." 

"Thrust  ivrybody — but  cut  th'  ca-ards.' 

"It  takes  a  sthrong  man  to  be  mean.  A  mean  man  is 
wan  that  has  th'  courage  not  to  be  gin'rous.  Whin  1  give  a 
tip  'tis  not  because  I  want  to,  but  because  I'm  afraid  iv  what 
th'  waiter'll  think." 

"Th'  paramount  issue  f'r  our  side  is  th'  wan  th'  otlier 
side  doesn't  like  to  have  mintioned." 

'''Tis  a  good  thing  th'  fun'ral  sermons  ar-re  not  composed 
in  th'  confissional." 

"As  Shakespeare  says,  be  thrue  to  ye'ersilf  an'  ye  will  not 
thin  be  false  to  ivry  man." 

"Most  vigitaryans  I  iver  see  looked  enough  liKe  their 
food  to  be  classed  as  cannybals." — Mr.  Dooley's  Philosophy. 


PERPETUAL   TRUSTEE   COMPANY 


Offices— No,  2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 


Directoi-s  : 

Hon.  RICHARD  JONES,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

T.  H.  KELLY,  Esq.       GEORGE  S.  CAIRO,  Esq.      REGINALD  JAS.  BLACK,  Esq. 

W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


Mr.  Newton  was  at  a  spiritual  seance.  An  old  man  of 
the  party  was  told  that  the  spirit  manifested  was  ms  wife, 
upon  which  he  said — 

"Is  that  you,  'Arriet?" 

"Yes;   it's  me." 

"Are  you   'appy,    'Arriet?" 

"Yes ;   very  'appy." 

"  'Appier  than  you  were  with  me,  'Arriet  ?"  , 

''Yes;   much  'appier." 

"Where  are  you,  'Arriet?" 

"In  'eU." 

The  Story  of  My  Life :   Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
*  »  • 

"General  Shenk  had  a  monkey  and  a  parrot,  which 
hated  each  other.  One  day  he  imprudently  went  out,  leaving 
them  alone  together  in  a  room.  When  he  came  back,  the 
monkey  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  bleeding  profusely,  and 
looking  very  sheepish  and  ashamed  of  himself,  while  the  floor 
was  covered  with  feathers.  The  parrot  had  disappeared,  but 
wliile  General  Shenk  was  looking  for  any  further  remains  of 
it,  out  from  under  a  sofa  walked  a  perfectly  naked  bird,  and 
said,  'What  a  hell  of  a  time  we've  had!'  " 

The  Story  of  My  Life :   Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Company  works  under  special  Act  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring  it 
from  undertaking  any  business  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act  as 
Executor  and  Trustee  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriage  or  other  Settlements, 
Administrator  in  Intestacy,  to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act  under 
Power  of  Attorney,  and  carry  out  every  description  of  Trust  and  Agency  Business. 
Solicitors  hitherto  actinsr  continue  to  conduct  the  legal  business  of  Estates. 
ARTHUR  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 


ALFORD   HOUSE 

(Formerly  known  as  Nirvana), 

Elizabeth    Bay  Road, 

Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  School. 

Princip.\l-Miss  FESTAG. 
Head  Assistant  Mistress— Miss  SIMMONDS. 

Miss  Siraraonds,  who  graduated  with  honours  at  Cambridge  University,  has 
arrived  from  England  to  assist  iliss  Festag. 

The  school  is  in  a  delightful  position  on  the  heights  above  Elizabeth  Bay,  and 
has  grounds  and  a  tennis  lawn. 

Accomplishments  are  taught  by  first-class  visiting  masters,  and  only  graduates 
and  certificated  teachers  form  the  resident  and  visiting  staff. 

All  games  and  exercises,  such  as  tennis,  swimming,  regular  walks,  and  gym* 
nasties,  give  full  opportunity  for  healthy  exercise  to  the  pupils. 

Freii'h  resident  mistress. 

"ST.   HILIERS." 

Middleton  St.,  Stanmore. 


Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 


Boys  under  Nine  (Ki>jderg.\rten). 

Terras  on  Application. 


DXT   FAUH  &   aEnAED, 

EXCHANGE    BUILDINGS, 
^ents  for  Crowri  Lands  &  Pastoral  Properties  Generally. 

Conduct  all  Busiuess  in  connection  with  Lands,  Mines,  and  Works  Departments 
and  The  Treasury- ;  also  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Telegraph  Address — "  Exchange."     Postal  Address — Box  690  G.P.O. 
Telephone  1799. 

Zcxms  of  HbvertisiuG. 

The  Terma  of  advertising  in  the  colums  of  United  Amtralia  are  as  follow  : 
1  in.  in  single  column      ..  6s.  each  issue.  I  6  in.  in  sinsrle  column  .  -30s.  each  issue. 
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lis.  „      n>'hole  Column  (10  in.)    50s. 

..     15s.  ,,      1  (Double  Column  pro  rata.) 

>V'hole  Pag«        . .        90s.  each  issue. 
ADDRESS — 

THE  M.VSAGEK,  "  UxilED  AlsiRALU,"  Equitable  Buildings,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


MANAGER    .     .  DaU 

"UNITED    AUSTRALIA," 

EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  enrol  my  name  on  your  list  of  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  above  Magazine  for  the  current  year — 1901 — (July 
to  June  1902 — 12  monthly  nmnbers  at   6d. )     I   enclose  po.ui.oi.  on 

or  Biamp. 

General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  for  the  sum  of  Si.x  Shillings. 
Name  of  Subscriber 
Postal  Aildresa  


Copies  of  United  Autstralia  may  be  obtained  in  London,  of  .Messrs.  Gordon  &  (Jolch,  Ludgalc  Circiin,  E.C. 


